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Suggestions and Notes for the Month. 


The Calendar tells us that it is Spring; and 
though the weather may be less mild than dur- 
ing nearly all of last January, yet the lengthen- 
ing days, here and there the swelling buds of 
the early trees, and the appearance of the Liver- 
leaf in places where the snow has gone, remind 
the farmer that his time of comparative leisure 
is nearly over, and he begins to be impatient to 
commence his season’s work. This month of 
transition from Winter, one which witnesses the 
contest of the seasons for the mastery, is the oc- 
casion ‘of many a skirmish between the rear 
guard of the retreating forces of the frost king, 
and the videttes of Spring. Sometimes the ad- 
vance is so slow, delayed by late snows and 
litigering cold, that the active farmer chafes at 
the tardy progress, and is half inclined to fear 
that seed time may not come according to the 
promise. An unusually mild Winter through- 
out the country has saved a great amount of fod- 
der, yet the daily decreasing store is now looked 
at with solicitude, for it will yet be a long time 
before the pastures yield food for the beasts, and 
during mdny weeks to come the provisions al- 
ready secured, must be the sole dependence, 
The crude old couplet “On February, four- 
teenth day; Half your corn and half your hay,” 
is not far from a true statement. 

Notwithstanding the teachings of the journals 
and the example of thrifty farmers, the agricul- 
ture of our country is characterized by a great 
deal of carcless waste. Many farmers have not 
learned that saving is as important as producing. 
In almost every neighborhood we find exam- 
ples of wasteful feeding, where the cattle tram- 
ple under foot nearly as much as they eat. There 
are whole districts where almost every other 
man uses the public highway for a barn-yard.— 
If the contents of the hay mow and corn crib 
have so far diminished as to suggest a lack of 








feed to take the animals safely through, the 
manner of feeding should be looked into, to see 
if it be done in the most saving way. In good 
feeding there should be just as much put before 
the animal as it will eat up, and no more. A 
correspondent writes us that “itis asin to throw 
fodder to the cattle in the barn-yard so that they 
can tramp on it, when feeding boxes like those 
described on page 12 of the Agriculturist for 1862 
can be.so cheaply made. It is a pleasure to 
see cattle eat out of them, and nothing is wasted.” 


But with all our individual faults, agriculture, 
as a whole, has made great progress, in the man- 
ner of cultivating the main crops and economy 
in using them, and also in the introduction of a 
diversity of products. The war has brought 
changes even in the domestic economy of the 
smallest farms, and individuals as well as the 
nation are impelled to develop their resources. 
Besides the staples of wheat, corn, etc., sorghum, 
flax, cotton, and tobacco are either being suc- 
cessfully cultivated as regular crops, or are the 
subjects of important experiments, Before the 
work of the season fairly begins, there is. still 
time to consider whether any change shall be 
made in the usual routine of crops. The read- 
ers of the Agriculturist will bear us witness that 
we have never advised them to go blindly into 
any new project. We hold that there is a wise 
medium between that old fogyism which rejects 
everything and that rashness which adopts 
everything, and both for the same reason—be- 
cause it is new. In a country so extended as 
ours, and with such a diversity of soil and cli- 
mate, the experience of one locality will not 
answer as an infallible guide for the whole; 
hence we are cautious in recommending the gen- 
eral adoption of new things until they have 
been tried in widely different situations. 


With regard to sorghum, we consider that it 
has ceased to be an experiment. The syrup 
crop of last year, enormous as it was, will prob- 
ably be increased during the present year by 
millions of gallons. The question, ina large 
portion of the country, is not, will it succeed, 
but will it pay on the small scale? With proper 
implements, good and cheap syrupcan be made, 
but the farmer does not feel warranted in pro- 
curing these to merely make the sweetening for 
his own family. There is need of concert of 
action in the neighborhood. The farmer would 
plant the cane if he could get it manufactured at 
a fair rate, and the one having the capital, would 
willingly invest it in a profitable apparatus, if 
he were sure that there would be a demand for it. 
Now is the time to canvass this matter, and 
see if any arrangement can be made to enable 
more farmers to grow their own sweetening. 


The scarcity of cotton has given a new inter- 
est to flax culture. The manufacture of flax- 
cotton or wool, from which so much was hoped, 
is yet an experiment, but one which is by no 
means abandoned. Manufacturers say that they 





can work up flax if they can get the raw mate- 
rial, and ask us to advise farmers to plant it. 
The farmer is ready to grow flax if he can find 
a demand for his crop, but can not afford to en- 
gage in it at a venture. While we cannot, with- 
out more light on the subject than we now 
have, advise the general culture for the fiber, 
we nevertheless counsel farmers to be awake to 
the subject, and sce what facilities their particu- 
lar region offers for disposing of flax products. 


In some parts of the Northern States, cotten 
can doubtless, at the present prices, be raised at 
a profit, but we have not seen any results which 
show that it would be a paying crop at the or- 
dinary price of the staple in peace times. 


The growing of tobacco has become an estab- 
lished fact, even in localities where a few years 
ago it would have been thought impracticable. 
We have been censured by some, for offering 
premiums for essays upon the culture "of this 
foul weed. We can not argue the morality of 
tobacco raising, any more than the growth of 
apples for cider, grapes for wine, or barley for 
brewing. But it has been, is, and probably wil] be, 
one of the staple crops of the country. _Whrile 
we advise no one to grow it; we-can not disre- 
gard the demand of a very large number of our 
readers for information upon the best modesof 
culture. Itis certainly better that they should 
know the real nature ofthe crop, than to grow it— 
as grow it they will—in ignorance of its damag- 
ing effects upon the soil. Whoever undertakes 
the culture, should keep in mind the worn-out 
tobacco fields of Virginia, and not use up the 
productive forces of his machine—his farm. 


Work for the Farm, Household, etc, 

After an unusually mild Winter, we may look 
for more or less of cold weather this: month, in 
which case the hints for January and February 
should be borne in mind. The reader will un- 
derstand that we are not giving rules to be 
blindly followed, but suggestions to help him 
“to think of something he did not think of.” 

Buildings.—The fierce winds of this month will 
be sure to find every loose piece of siding. See 
that the animals do not suffer from a coid draft, 
which the driving of a few nails will stop. 
Have a contrivance for fastening barn doors 
open, as well as shut. We have known # barn- 
door swinging in the wind to inflict ‘serious in- 
jury. Look out for loose blinds and shutters ; 
they soon bang themselves in pieces. Painting 
may be done, though a driving rain is injurious 
to a coat of paint if it comes upon it before it is 
dry. If not done early, the hot sun will injure 
the permanency of the paint As a rule, au- 
tumn is preferable to late spring painting. | 

Cattle —See suggestions above, on feeding cat- 
tle. After some months of dty fodder, cattle 
long for something green. This craving can be 
in part satisfied by feeding roots. No animal 
should fall away ip flesh; working cattle should 
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be well fed and brought gradually into hard work. 
Cows near calving should have roomy stalls at 
night. Don’t forget to use the card on cattle. 


Cellars—Remove the banking up, and ventilate as 
soon as danger from cold is past. If cabbages have 
been kept in the cellar, see that no leaves are left to 
decay and cause foul odors. Clean out rubbish gen- 
erally, and apply a coat of whitewash. 

Ulover.—This may be sown the present month. 
By taking advantage of a light fall of snow, the casts 
can be seen and the sowing be done more evenly. 
The melting snow will carry the seed into thelittle 
crevicesinthe earth. We have had the best success, 
however, in sowing upon wheat and rye toward 
the close of freezing weather, choosing a still morn- 
ing when the surface is well opened by frost cracks. 
The thawing soil closes over and covers the sced. 


Drains.—If the land is not underdrained, surface 
drains are better than none. Clear out open drains 
especially in the wheat fields. Commence laying 
tile or stone drains as soon as the ground will allow 
working. See notes last month. Obstructions 
should be removed from those drains already laid. 


Fences.—Have material ready to build as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. Gates in place of 
bars are great savers of time and consequently of 
money. There are plenty of stormy days in which 
theycan be made. Where rail fences are used, the 
appearance of the whole farm is greatly improved 
by sawing the ends of the rails square and making 
them all of equal length. 

Grain.—Keep free from injury by dampness, or 
mice. Consider if you are raising the best sorts. It 
costs as much to cultivate a poor, as a good variety. 


Help,—Hire as soon as possible. As stated last 
month, better secure a good man a little before he 
is actually needed, than to wait and take the chances 
when work presses. Avoid great story tellers, vil- 
lage politicians, and bar-room frequenters. Where 
there are several men employed, assign to each one 
his.duty so definitely that there will be no shirking. 
A little personal responsibility for the well doing of 
a job, often incites a laborer to care and industry. 


Hogs.—Keep them at their proper business— 
making manure. See page 79. Litters of pigs 
may be looked for. Provide proper bedding for 
breeding sows. Cooked roots will be relished by 
them, and will be found nutritious. 


Horses.—As their work increases, give more care 
to their feed. Add carrots to their daily rations, 
if you have them. Recollect that it is as injurious 
for a horse to stand in a cold wind after becoming 
warm from exercise, as it would be for yourself. Do 
not let the horses forget that there are currycombs. 


Ice,—In many localities, this, on account of the 
mild Winter, is yet to be secured. Do not let the 
first opportunity pass. Better take poor ice than 
none. If the quantity is small and the quality poor, 
extra care should be taken for its preservation. 


Maple Sugar.—See hints on page 39, of last month. 


Manure.—This can be advantageously hauled to 
the fields while the ground is still frozen. Fork 
over compost heaps and see that fertilizers from 
every source are saved. Muck and plaster occa- 
sionally thrown into the privies, will prevent un- 
pleasant odors, and furnish valuable poudrette. 


Pasture and Grass Lands.—Remove bushes and 
stones, Read article on regenerating old pasture 
lands on page 42, last month. Meadows are usually 
improved by a top-dressing of compost, bone-dust, 
or ashes. Keep stock of all kinds out of them. 

Plowing.—There are few northern localities where 
plowing can be donein March. This is one of the 
operations in which it is well to “ make haste slow- 
ly.” It should only be done where the land is in 
such 4 condition that it will be left mellow. Have 
every thing in readiness so that there may be no 
delay when the proper time arrives. 


Folatoes.—In. some places early varieties may be 
planted the last of the month. Secure best sorts. 


FPoultry.—If they have been properly kept during 





the Winter, there should be plenty of eggs now. | 
Give cabbages and boiled potatoes for a change from 
grain, and a supply of chopped refuse meat. Set 
for early chickens, 


Seeds.—Procure the needed stock at once, and not 
put it off until planting time. Too much care can 
not be given to secure one of the first essentials of 
good culture, good seeds. 


Sheep.—Some early lambs may be dropped during 
the latter part of the month, they will need shelter 
and care. Breeding ewes should be separated from 
the rest of the flock, and fed with a little grain, and 
with roots if on hand. 


Tools.—Are they all ready? Don’t neglect them 
now and waste valuable time by and by in tink- 
ering and sending to the blacksmith. Recall the 
old adage of “two strings to your bow,” and of all 
parts particularly liable to break or be lost, such as 
plow points, etc., have spare ones on hand against 
accidents. It is cheaper to keep on hand three ex- 
tra plow points or shares, harrow teeth, whiffle-trees 
etc., than to lose a half or whole day in the best 
working season, in going after or making the need- 
ed implement. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


The open season will probably allow of early work 
in this department. Send orders to the nursery- 
man as soon as a selection can be made. This is 
likely to be a busy month in the nursery, and the 
nurseryman should be prepared with everything 
that will facilitate his Spring’s business. 


Apple Trees.—Scrape the trunks of old trees, and 
wash with a strong solution of soft soap or weak 
lye. Plant early. See if there is not some unoccu- 
pied spot that will admit ofa tree. The list of va- 
rieties determined by the Fruit Growers’ meeting, 
will be too late for this month’s paper, but will ap- 
pearin April. Thereare certain standard sorts that 
are good everywhere, and others have been proved 
by your neighbors. Plant largely of the best market 
varieties and fewer of the fancy sorts for home use. 


Grafting.—This may be done with cherries. Other 
fruits should be left until next month. Root graft- 
ing ‘f not already finished, should be completed and 
out of the way of other work. Ifyou are so unfor- 
tunate as to have an orchard of poor natural fruit, 
make preparations to graft it with good sorts. If 
the cutting of cions has been neglected until now, 
attend to it at once, and keep them in earth or sand 
until wanted. 

Insects.—No trees should be sent from the nursery 
or planted, that are covered with scale. The moths 
of some destructive worms ascend the trunks dur- 
ing the present month. Paper smeared with tar 


nixed with oil enough to keep it soft, and tied 


around the trees, will arrest a great number. 


Manures.—Ground for planting should be pre- 
pared with well decomposed manure. The pratice 
of surface manuring fruit trees is growing in favor. 
The soluble portions are carried down by rains, and 
the coarse material is left as a mulch. 


Pruning should this month be confined to re- 
moving dead limbs and cutting out small shoots 
and suckers. If necessary to make a large wound, 
cover it with grafting wax or other composition. 


Transplanting and Planting Out may be done 
with deciduous trees and shrubs as soon as the frost 
is well out of the ground, and it is not: wet and 
heavy. Evergreensshould not be moved at present. 

—_e——_ 


Kitchen Garden. 


It is very difficult to give directions for the pres- 
ent month, on account of our great diversity of cli- 
mate, which is perhaps more apparent now than at 
any other season. . In the middle and southern States 
the weather will doubtless admit of extended oper- 
ations, while in many northern localities the ground 
is still closed by frost. Along the seaboard, the in- 
fluence of the warm breezes is felt in rendering the 
season much earlier than at some distance inland 
in the same latitude. Hence, while in many places 





the hints here given will be timely, in others those 
of last month should be noticed, and these reserved 
for April. The notes upon the small fruits are 
placed under the separate department of “The 
Fruit Garden.” Where the space is limited, the 
small fruits may be cultivated with the vegetables ; 
but where there is sufficient land available, it is on 
many accounts desirable to have a separate place 
forthem. If the work has not been planned, as 
suggested in January, there is yet time to do it. 
Read the article on ‘ Rotation in the Garden,” on 
page 51, in February Agriculturist. ~ 
Artichoke-—This is seldom cultivated in our 
country, except by Europeans. Itisa plant bearing 
a large thistle-like head, the scales or flower cups of 
which are eaten. Old beds should be cleared of 
their winter protection, and a dressing of manure 
forkedin. Make new beds by planting the offsets 
of old plants, 4 feet apart each way, in deep rich soil. 


Asparagus.—The manure placed on the beds last 
Fall, may be forked in as soon as danger from frosts 
is over. Apply brine or salt freely. Early cuttings 
can be readily obtained by forcing. Cover a portion 
of the bed with a hot-bed frame, bank up around 
the frame with stable manure, and cover it over 
with sashes. Lettuce may be sowed between the 
rows of asparagus. Make new beds, using roots 
one or two years old, if obtainable. If not, sow 
seed to produce roots for future use. This is one 
of the best very early table products of the garden. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Sow in hot-beds for 
early planting out. The young plants are usually 
benefitted by ashes and plaster. Allow plenty of 
air to harden the plants before transplanting. 


Cabbage Stumps, set out, to furnish spring greens. 


Cold Frames,—These are frames covered with sash, 
like those for a hot-bed, and are placed on good 
mellow soil without any heating material. They 
should be banked up slightly with earth, to prevent 
the cold winds from creeping in between the frame 
and the soil. They should be covered with mats or 
shutters in cold weather. They answer to winter 
over many half hardy plants. Cabbages and cauli- 
flowers may be sown in Autumn and kept through 
the Winterin this way. Cabbages, lettuce, radishes, 
etc., may be obtained in them much earlier than 
when sown in the open ground. When the plants 
have started, give plenty of air on fine days. 


Compost.—The heaps should be turned over, all 
coarse stones and rubbish picked out, and, if not 
sufficiently decomposed, somestable manure should 
be added to induce fermentation. See item on 
fining manure, on page 73. 

Cress or Feppergrass.—Sow early. It is very lia- 
ble to attacks from insects,—apply ashes freely. 


Drains.—If the garden is not already drained, 
manage to get in a few tiles or covered stone drains 
in the wettest places. Well drained soil can be 
worked earlier in Spring, and yields better returns. 


Egg Plants.—For early, sow seed from the middle 
to the last of this month, in a sheltered place. 


Fences and Gates.—Put in a condition to repel the 
depredations of poultry, swine and other animals. 


Herbs.—The perennial herbs, like wormwood, 
mints, hyssop, etc., may be divided and reset. 


Hops.—Roots may be planted and poles provided. 


Horse-radish.—Dig for family use and for market- 
ing. Though generally left to take care of itself, it 
is much improved by liberal manuring. New beds 
may be made by planting crowns or pieces of root. 


Hot-Beds.—May be made from the middle to the 
last of the month. See Calendar for January, for 
construction of frame and sash. Fresh horse ma- 
nure is the best material for generating heat. If 
this is mixed with an equal bulk, more or less, of 
leaves it will give a more gradual heat, and will last 
longer. The manure should be thrown into heaps 
and when fermentation commences, it should be 
turned over once or twice before making the bed. 
The bed may be made upon the surface of the 
ground,oran excavation a foot deep, and a foot wider 
each way than the frame maybe made. The ma- 
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nure should be laid evenly and packed firmly by 
striking it with the forks, taking care to fill up the 
soft spots and have the whole mass uniform. The 
sides should be laid up square and workman-like, 
and the fine manure which will be left from the 
heap, be shoveled up and distributed over the top. 
The mass of heating material should be at least 2 
feet thick. Place on the frame, and put in 5 or6 
inches of rich earth, which should have been in 
readiness the previous Fall, Cover with the sash, 
and allow the earth to become well warmed. The 
temperature should be 60° to 70°. If the earth be- 
comes too hot, open the sash. The seeds may be 
sown when the earth is of the proper temperature. 
Shade until they are well up. Guard against ex- 
cessive heat at mid-day, by lifting or removing the 
sash, and against cold at night by a protection of 
mats or other cover. The manure, after hot-beds 
are done with it, is in good condition for later crops. 


Leeks.—Sow in drills 15 inches apart in rich soil. 


Letiuce.—Sow in hot-beds or cold frames, and in 
the open ground as soon as it can be worked. 


Manure.—The free use of manure is one secret of 
successful gardening. Muck, ashes, kitchen slops, 
scrapings of the barn-yard, hen and pigeon manure, 
should all be carefully saved. 


Mustard for Spring salads : sow in one foot drills. 


Onions.—Potato or multiplier, top onions, and 
sets, may be planted for early use. Seed should 
not he sown until the ground becomes warmer. 


Peas.—Some of the early kinds may be sown in a 
warm spot. Plant where any well manured crop 
stood the year before. The pea-weevil may be 
killed by pouring scalding water over the peas be- 
fore planting. It will not destroy germination. 


Pursnips.—Those which have been left in the 
ground through the Winter may be dug for use or 
market. Leave enough of the finest roots for seed. 


Peppers may be sown.in a hot-bed. 
Flow and subsoil whenever the soil will allow. 


Potatoes.—Plant for an early crop. The early va- 
rieties are pumerous, each locality having its favor- 
ite sort. Around New-York, the Dykeman is the 
one most cultivated. The Ash-leaf Kidney is a fa- 
vorite with many. We have seen a kind at the 
West, called Early Shaw, which was there considered 
earlier and better than any other variety. Secure 
seed inseason. Those put in early, should be plant- 
ed deeper than usual, and it is well to have litter 
handy to throw over them, if frosts should occur 
after they are up. Several days may be gained by 
starting the potatoes before planting. They may 
be laid in a hot-bed or cold frame, or started ina 
warm place on bits of sod, which are to be planted 
out. In whatever way the potatoes are started, they 
should have plenty of light, as sickly shoots raised 
in the dark will usually die off after planting. 


Radishes.—Sow in hot-beds. They should havea 
bed to themselves, and the tops kept as cool as pos- 
sible. Sow in the open air the last of the month. 


Salsify.—Dig for use, leaving enough for seed. 


Seeds.—Procure the season’s stock if not already 
done. If you can not rely upon your own experi- 
ence, consult the list given on page 36 of February 
Agriculturist. See “Germination of Seeds” on 
another page. Roots which have been kept over to 
raise seeds from, should be put out early in good 
soil. Let only the most vigorous shoots grow. 


Spinach.—Remove the covering from the Winter 
beds, and stir the soil between the rows. Sow seed 
of the round-leaved variety for a Spring crop. 


Tools.—Have everything in repair, and purchase 
improved sorts. Makenow, all garden conveniences 
that will be required, such as markers, stakes, etc. 


Tomatoes.—Sow in hot-beds, to be transplanted to 
another bed, or potted as soon as large enough. 


Trench deep, as soon as the ground can be worked, 
Turnips.—Sow in a warm spot for early table use. 
Winter Cherry.—Sow i hot-beds for early fruiting. 





Fruit Garden. 


In the directions for the Kitchen Garden above, it 
is recommended to have a separate department for 
fruits. This is often impracticable, and it is neces- 
sary to grow small fruits among the vegetables. 
Even in this case, it is better to devote particular 
divisions to vegetables and fruits, than to mix them 
indiscriminately. Where a new fruit garden is to 
be laideout, a place should be chosen which is shel- 
tered from cold winds, and the soil should be deep 
and well drained. The garden should contain an 
abundant supply and variety of small fruits, and of 
dwarf apples and pears, peaches, cherries, plums, 
etc. Dwarf trees occupy little room, and bear fruit 
much sooner than standards. Strawberries may be 
successfully grown between rows of dwarf trees 
and grapes. In stocking the garden, procure only 
well established varieties, unless disposed to expend 
time and money in testing novelties. New things 
are not always valuable in proportion to the amount 
of puffing they receive. In buying nursery stock of 
any kind, procure that which is good and true to 
name, in preference to that which is low priced. 
Except in very new countries, there is generally a 
reliable nurseryman within easy reach, and where 
there is not, trees and plants can be readily sent to 
a great distance with ghe present facilities for trans- 
portation. The ground should be prepared early. 
In no place will thorough manuring and deep work- 
ing of the soil pay better than in the fruit garden. 


Blackberries.—Piant at least 6 feet apart, cutting 
the canes back to within 6 inches of the root. The 
New-Rochelle and the Dorchester are still standard 
varieties. The New-Rochelle grows vigorously, 
bearing abundant fruit of large size. It is esteemed 
too sour by many, generally owing to the fact that 
it is gathered toosoon. It blackens some time be- 
fore fully ripening. 


Currants.—Prune, and secure cuttings at once, if 
not already done as directed last month. Set out 
rooted plants. The Cherry, Red Dutch, and White 
Grape, are among the best varieties 


Figs.—These may be cultivated in this latitude, if 
the trees are laid down every Fall and covered with 
soil, or surrounded with barrels filled with earth. 
They should not be uncovered until settled weather. 


Fruit Trees.—Plant early and of the best varieties. 
See article on Dwarf Apples on page 82, and a list 
of Pears in the January No. on page 17. 


Gooseberries.—Prune and make cuttings, and set 
out, new stocks. The **Houghton’s Seedling” is 
productive and succeeds almost any where. The 
“ American Seedling” is highly spoken of, but we 
have had no experience with it. 


Grapes.—It is now too late to prune with safety. 
Vines which have been laid down for protection 
should be put up assoon as the weather becomes 
settled. In localities where late frosts occur, it is 
better to leave them until next month. Fork a 
good dressing of manure into the borders. See 
“What grapes to Plant,” on page 83, also page 96. 


Raspberries.—If the weather is suitable, uncover 
buried canes, cut them back to 4 or 5 feet, and tie 
up to stakes, .In making a new plantation, the 
Franconia, pure Red Antwerp, and Brinkle’s Orange 
will be found to be good varieties. The improved 
varieties of the BlackCap are very productive, Use 
manure freely in the soil. 


Strawberries.—The covering may be removed as 
soon as Spring opens. Prepare beds for planting 
in April and May, using plenty of well decomposed 
manure. Muck and ashes are good fertilizers. 


Trellises.—Put in repair, and erect new. Next 
month we intend to give a plan for a grape trellis. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Novices make a great mistake in doing work in 
the first warm days of Spring, that should be left 
until settled weather. There is plenty to be done 
in the grounds, however. Unless unusual care has 
been taken, there will be remains of last year’s vege- 
tation to clear up, broken limbs of trees to be re- 





moved, leaves to be raked from the lawn, and Pick. 
ing up generally, to be done. 


Annuals.—Those intended for early blooming, may 


be started in a hot-bed or cold frame or at the last 


of the month, Asters, Petunias, Balsams, Larkspurs, 
Phloxes, etc., may be risked in a warm spot. 


Bulbs.—The covering of hyacinths, crocuses, etc., 
may be in part or wholly removed. It is well to 
have a supply of litter close at hand to throw over 
them in case it should become very cold, 


Cold Frames,—Should have plenty of air to har- 
den the plants before planting out. 


Hdgings.—Box edgings require resetting as soon 
as they become shabby, The earlier it is done, the 
better. Grass edgings should be trimmed with the 
edging knife, and replaced where the grass is dead. 


Gravel.—Old walks should be repaired and*new 
ones made, A layer of stones beneath the gravel 
acts as drainage and secures dry walks, 


Hedges.—Buckthorn, Privet. or other deciduous 
hedge plants may be set this month, 

Honeysuckles and other Climbers.—Prane and ar- 
range. Plant out where needed. 


Hot-Beds will be needed for early annuals and 
cuttings, See KitchenGarden for this and last month. 


Lawn,—Dead leaves should be raked up and a top- 
dressing of compost or plaster given. Sow seed on, 
or turf over bare spots. 


Manure.—This will be wanted everywhere. There 
should be a large stock of well decomposed com- 
post ready for use. 


Ferennials.—Dicentra, Perennial Phioxes, Lark- 
spurs, herbaceous Spireas, Hollyhocks, ete., should 
be divided and reset to increase the stock and pro- 
duce finer bloom than is given by overgrown clumps. 


Roses.—Plant and set as earlyas the ground will 
admit. Trim andarrange pillar and climbing roses. 


Shrubs.—Do not uncover those proteeted during 
Winter, until the weather becomes setttled, Plant 
hardy kinds as soon as the ground is suitable, 


—_eo— 


Green-Houses. 


The warmth of the sun will allow fire heat to be 
nearly dispensed with. Sudden changes of temper- 
ature should be guarded against, Plants should be 
hardened off by free admission of air on mild days. 

Bedding Plants.—-A good stock of Verbenas, Cu- 
pheas, Petunias, oe and the like should be 
hardened off and ly for outdoor planting. 


Cleanliness should be scrupulously observed. De- 
caying leaves, weeds and moss ought not to be al- 
lowed to accumulate upon the pots. Syringe the 
foliage to remove dust. 

Insects will now be on the increase, and especial 
care will be needed to keep them in check, Fumi- 
gation, soap-suds, ete., should be freely employed. 


Lemons, Oranges and Oleanders are very apt to be 
affected with scale, Cleanse with soap-suds applied 
with a stiff brush. Repot and trim as needed. 


Roses,—Those rooted for out-door blooming will 
need changing to larger pots, 

Water.—The quantity should be Seerenenl in ibe 
plants push more vigorously. Its temperature 
should be as near as possible that of the house. 

er . ‘ 

Hot House and Conservatory. 

The changeable weather of this month will ren- 
der it necessary to guard against sudden cold. The 
temperature must be regulated according to the na- 
ture of the collections, Neatness should be a char- 
acteristic of every well kept house. Shabby plants 
and those out of bloom should be kept in the back 
ground, and dead leaves, trimmings, ete., removed. 


Abutilons.—These should be propagated for plant- 
ing out. They make a fine appearance in theground. 
Abutilon striatum and venosum grow from cuttings 
with the greatest ease; while the insignis needs to 
be grafted on the free growing sorts. : 
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Acacias—Should now show a fine bloom. Give 
them little water, and a good exposure to light. 
Annuals.—Pot off those sown last month, and sow 
anew if a larger stock is to be provided for. 


Azaleas are now nearly out of flower. As soon as 
they have done blooming, cut back straggling 
branches to preserve a neat and compact form. 

Bedding Plants.—Cuttings may still be put in, and 
those already rooted should be potted off and trans- 
ferred to the green-house or cold frame to harden. 

Camellias are still among the attractions of the 
conservatory. The leaves should be carefully 
washed without wetting the flowers, which would 
spoil them. Inarching may be done this month. 

Chrysanthemums may be propagated by cuttings. 

Calceolarias will need shifting if pot-bound, and 
fumigating if attacked by green-fly. Water freely. 

Fuchsias should now be brought forward. Train 
to a compact round or pyramidal form, according 
to the habit of the plant. Repot young plants. 

Heaths will need to be shifted into larger pots. 


Insects.—These are the gardeners’ constant ene- 
mies and need his constant care and watchfulness. 


Lantanas should be repotted, to flower early. 
Pelargoniums should be brought near the glass as 
‘ they come into bloom, frequently turning them. 

Parlor Plants.—There are but few which do well 
in the dry air of our rooms. The dust should be 
removed by syringing, or careful washing, and the 
pots should be frequently turned toward the light, 
to keep the plants from becoming one-sided. 

Syringe the foliage frequently, and keep up a 
moist atmosphere by sprinkling the walls and floors. 


Water should be given freely to growing plants, 
provided there is perfect drainage atthe bottom. 
—-—¥_o— 


Apiary in March. 


After their long winter confinement, the bees 
will be in haste to improve the first return of mild 
weather. Insome sections considerable pollen will 
be gathered this month, and in good stocks breed- 
ing will go on quite rapidly. ... Where colonies have 
been kept in the cellar, or remoyed from their usual 
summer stand, let them be returned in time to 
commence opcrations early. It is best to bring 
them out a few hives at a time, if the number be 
large. Place them as far apart as practicable, and 
afterward fill the intervening spaces. This will en- 
able the bees more readily to mark their own loca- 
tion, and prevent loss from their entering the 
wrong hives. A stranger bee usually finds little 
mercy in his neighbor’s domicile....Ascertain the 
condition of each stock on some cool morning as 
soon as possible after removing. Contract the en- 
trance of the weak ones, until only a single bee can 
passat once. Watch for robbing bees on the first 
warm days—it requires close observation to detect 
them at first. Ascertain which are destitute of stores, 
and feed as they require it, taking care not to ex 
pose any honey where other bees may get to it 
The utility of four asa substitute for pollen is 
pretty well established. It is difficult, sometimes, 
to get them to take it, especially when offered after 
a little is obtained from the flowers ; but when given 
early, and a taste for it acquired, they will use large 
quantities. To feed the flour, make a floor several 
feet square, the size proportioned to the number 
of stocks. Put it in some warm place within a few 
rods of the apiary. The unbolted wheat flour is 
best, but any kind of flour will probably do; buck- 
wheat has been used extensively. Begin by scatter- 
ing some on the ground or in the grass near the 
floor;. they will usually find it in a few hours. 
Keep them busy by feeding every fair day. Weak 
stocks should be fed with honey, or sugar water. 
Any stock having lost its queen during Winter, will 
be likely to show it near eyening of the first day 
they fly out freely, by running about in apparent 
eonfusion. A queenless colony now should be 
united with some feeble stock, unless the queenless 
one is much superior in numbers, and in other re- 
spects will make the best stock ; in which case, that 
should receive the bees fromthe other. The combs 





and honey of a queenless hive, if all right, may be 
set away fora new swarm, taking care to smoke 
with brimstone once or twice to destroy the worms 
as they hatch out. Ifthe colony that contains the 
queen is the one removed, there will be some brood 
in the combs, necessary to be taken out before 
putting the hive away. Be careful and not save 
for a newswarm any combs containing foul brood. 








Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


The Basket Full.—We have on hand, in 
type, and in preparation, for this department, many items 
which are necessarily crowded over to next number. 





Unanswered Letters.—Our readers must 
excuse us for not promptly answering many letters re- 
ceived, some of them asking “an answer by the first mail.” 
We waste no time, work hard all day, and to a late hour 
at night, but still find it impossible to answer all the let- 
ters marked “ for immediate reply.” Our readers give 
us too much credit in supposing that wecan write an 
off hand correct answer toa tWousand and one queries 
about the best treatment of crops, and of soils we have 
never seen, about the quality of nearly every implement 
manufactured, etc., etc. The letter-writing season will 
slacken as Spring work comes on, and we hope to then be 
able to respond to most of the communications on hand. 





A Grape Vine For Everybody.— 
There is scarcely a family among our readers, whose 
garden-plot or house-yard might not well contain one or 
more good grape vines. A few minutes timein preparing 
the ground and planting, and a little care afterward in 
training, will soon enable one not only to “sit under his 
own vine,” but to enjoy a supply of delicious fruit. It 
does not take long for a vine to grow large enough to 
produce fifty to a hundred pounds of grapes. The Pub- 
lisher’s offer, on page 96, will place it in the power of al- 
most every one to get a vine or two of the best sort, de- 
livered free. Every one will know of two or more 
friends and neighbors who ought to take the Agriculturist, 
and who would be induced to do so bya little persua- 
sion, or setting forth of its merits. The vine or vines re- 
ceived, can soon be multiplied by cuttings and layers to 
supply the new subscribers with vines also. We have 
provided the vines for this special purpose, and hope the 
additional subscriptions received in this way, will mate- 
rially aid in meeting the greatly increased expenses of 
this year, while we believe the distribution of the vines 
and the circulation of more papers will, at the same time, 
be beneficial to the country. We trust our friends will 
be incited by these triple considerations to assist in 
making this special premium a very successful one. 





The General Premiums still Con- 
tinued.—Those interested in securing any of the good 
articles in our premium list, will find by referring to page 
89, that the offers are still continued. Partial lists can 
therefore yet be completed, and new premium clubs made 
up. All names received from any person for this year, 
can be counted in making up aclub for these general 
premiums. Names for the special grape premium can 
not be counted in any other list, and this premium applies 
only to names sent after March Ist. This restriction is 
absolutely necessary the present year. 





The Seed Distribution by mail is in 
progress. The applications already in will be got through 
with before the close of March. Seeds to be called for at 
the Office, will come in from our country place, about the 
second week in March. As before stated, owing to the 
increased expenses this year, and no advance in sub- 
scription prices, we cannot be as liberal in furnishing 
seeds free, as we have been hitherto, and hope to be 
hereafter. New subscribers coming in will be able to 
still get some of the seeds. Applicants should now send 
six or eight numbers, and we will select and forward 
three or four kinds, taking the first on the list sent, that 
we chance to have. See last month’s Agriculturist (p. 58.) 





The Advertisements Good Read- 
ing.—Our business columns are well filled this month, 
notwithstanding the severe sifting given. Large num- 


bers have been rejeéted—those from known parties not 
in good repute, and all from unknown parties not pre- 
senting some evidence of their integrity and good repute 
All humbugs, patent medicines, &c. are of 


at home. 








course excluded. Of all the numerous parties adver- 
tising, we think there are none who do not intend to do 
what they propose to do. The advertisements are ar- 
ranged mainly to suit the convenience of the printer in 
making up the paper, and not to give any preference of 
place to any one. It will be well to look through the 
whole, and see what is offered, and send for the circulars 
and catalogues. (It may interest the advertisers to tell 
them their business notices were seen in the Agricultu- 
rist, as many of them would like to know in what journal 
they reach the largest circle of reading, enterprising men.) 
Some of those who have recently asked for the best way 
of investing a few hundred dollars now, may perhaps do 
worse than to put the money into fruit-trees that will ere 
long pay back a large interest, as well as into good imple- 
ments, seeds, etc., that will bring immediate returns. 





Books Advancing.—aAs the old stock of 
books decreases, and new ones have to be made from pa- 
per at double cost, publishers are advancing their rates, 
though they have not nearly doubled them as yet. From 
present appearances, prices will go still higher, and it 
will probably be economy to purchase now, any that will 
be wanted this year. It will be seen by our list on page 
91, that we have necessarily advanced the price of several 
books to the rates now charged to us by the publishers. 
Those choosing book premiums will, of course, be guided 
by prices given this month, and not by any previous list. 





Pray Don’t Send Seed Envelopes 
to Albia, Iowa !--The directions were full and ex- 
plicit, yet the Postmaster at Albia (whose office chanced 
to be taken merely as a model) writes us that many en- 
velopes for seed are being sent to him, instead of to us. 





To Correspondents.—It is a growing 
custom, and one which we do not admire, to make sever- 
al copies of a communication and send them to the differ- 
entagricultural journals, It is but fair, when this is done, 
to indicate to each that it has been sent to other papers. 





Write Briefly.—We again repeat that we 
cannot publish long dissertations. We are always grate- 
ful for facts and records of praetical experience, but a 
page of real information is not improved by a preface of 
two pages of general remarks, and then a long ending. 





Postage Only Six Cents a Wear.— 
Complaints still come of over-charges. Will Postmasters 
please turn to Section 117 of the * Regulations” furnished 
to them by the Department for their guidance? It is 
there plainly stated, that the Quarterly postage on 
Periodicals weighing 3 ounces and under, sent to any part 
of the United States, is on monthly issues only 1}3¢ cents. 
N. B.—Thisis 13g cents per quarter, Not per number. 
We only pay paper-makers for 2% ounces in each num- 
ber ; they certainly would not furnish over “3 ounces” 
except ina chance thick sheet, made in starting the mills. 





Strawberry and Other Exhibitions. 
—We briefly announce now, that there will be several 
Exhibitions at the office of the American Agriculturist, the 
present year, with prizes offered, similar to those held last 
season ; say one of Strawberries in June,and probably 
one of Pumpkins, Squashes and Gourds in Autumn, and 
perhaps exhibitions of Roses and other Flowers, of apples, 
pears, grapes, etc., and of several kinds of vegetables. 
We have been too busy to arrange the matter, and merely 
make this announcement now, that growers may be 
thinking over the matter, and offer any suggestions they 
have to make. Further particulars next month. 





Back Volumes and Numbers.—To 
many inquirers.—Any full volume of the Agriculturist 
from XVI to XXI, can be supplied in numbers at $1.00 (or 
$1.12 by mail.)—If bound $1.50, (or $2.00 if by mail.)—Any 
single numbers from 1857 to the present time will be sent 
post-paid for 10cents each. (No German copies on hand, 
prior to July 1858.)—Numbers lost by Mail supplied free. 





“I Don’t Get the Paper.’’—“A week 
ago I sent you my subscription for 1863, but I don’t get 
the paper.”— The above is an exact copy of a Jetter from 
Western Illinois, dated Feb. 10. On examination, we 
found the subscription letter dated Feb. 3, mailed accord- 
ing to the post-mark on Feb. 5; it reached us Feb. 10; 
was that day placed on the entry-book ; and on Feb. 11 
the wrapper was written, and the January and February 
numbers mailed on the evening of the same day. If they 
went as fast as the letter came, they would reach the 
subscriber on Feb. 16, six days after his second letter, 
though papers generally go slower than letters, often 
much slower. Such is one case, and we have had many 


similar ones. There.are always difficulties occurring, 
notwithstanding the utmost care and promptness Of our 
Sometimes. but not often, the first papers sent fail 


part. 
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to reach titieniibbrd; through carelessness in the mails. 
Very often a subscriber writes: “Send my paper the 
same as last year,” without telling where. Probably one 
out of ten of all the letters in the country, no matter by 
whom written or where sent, are simply dated at the 
P. 0., the State being omitted. Our clerks have spent 
hundreds of hours in studying out the postmaster’s 
stamp, or as that is very often illegible, in looking over 
the mail-books to find which State a letter came from. If 
from an old subscriber, this is found; if not, not; and 
then comes a scolding letter, ten chances to one with the 
State again omitted, from the general habit of omitting it. 
We have on file several letters containing money, on 
which there is not the slightest indication, inside or out, 
as to where they came from, or who sent them. Such 
are some of the difficulties we, in common with other 
publishers, labor under, and we only speak of them in 
excuse for apparent neglect and want of promptness. It 
is hardly to be expected that some mistakes will not occur 
on the part of the writers of so many letters. On an 
average, we have received a subscriber every forty-seven 
seconds of working-time (10 hours a day) since last No 
vember. These names, with the Post-Office address of 
each, have been picked out of the letters, placed on the 
entry-books, and transferred to the alphabetical mail- 
books, and so far not twenty errors have been made 
when the name and address are fully and correctly sent. 





Hiorn Ail in Cattle.—Albert D. Rust, 
Montealm Co., Mich. Horn Ail, or “ hollow horn,” as it 
is sometimes called, is a symptom or accompaniment of 
disease, and not a distinct malady. It often results from 
severe catarrh. Any disease that greatly’disturbs the cir- 
culation of blood will produce coldness at the extremities, 
and severe inflammation about the head would be likely 
to affect the inner structure of the horns. Remedies 
should be applied to the seat of the disease. Boring the 
horns is condemned by our best veterinary authorities. 





Matching Chickens.—S8. D. Ingraham, 
Brown Co., 0. Bement’s American Poulterer’s Com- 
panion gives an account of the various contrivances for 
hatching by artificial means. We are not aware that ma- 
chine hatching has been successfully done on a large 
scale. The great difficulty seems to be to raise the chick- 
ens after they are hatched. They flourish best when they 
have the care and protection of the mother hen. 





Tobacco in Maine.—H. N. K. writes to 
know if Havana Tobacco will come to maturity in 
Maine. We do not know. Probably it will in favorable 
locations, if started early. Some one else can perhaps 
answer more definitely. 





The Chick Pea.— Querist,” Worcester 
Co., Mass. We do not know where Wood gets his au- 
thority for stating that the Chick Pea is poisonous. It 
has been used as a food in the old countries for centu- 
ries, and we have frequently eaten it in Mexico, where it 
is an article of consumption, and never heard of its being 
hurtful. We do not know the “Indicator” you refer to. 





Chinese Wam, (Dioscorea batatas.)—Abner 
Smith, Pottawatomie Co., Kansas. It is hardly worth 
while to give the chapter you ask on the cultivation of 
this plant, as it has been generally abandoned, and never 
had many claims upon public attention, except in the 
statements of those speculating in the roots. Planted on 
very deeply-worked, rich soil, it sometimes does well, 
but as a rule it seldom pays the expenses of digging. 





Sweet Potatoes in Iowa.—Dr. J. W. 
Smith, of Floyd Co., lowa—about 43 degrees of latitude 
—raised three bushels of Sweet Potatoes last year, and 
with only ordinary cultivation. He obtained the plants 
May 31, and dug the crop early in October. Some of the 
potatoes were as large and fine as any grown in the 
country. The soil was a sandy, prairie loam, resting 
upon a sand subsoil. 


Bitter Pumpkins.—Joseph Philbrick, 
Bloomfield, Me., writes us that he has raised a hybrid be- 
tween the common pumpkin and a small “fancy gourd,” 
which had an intensely bitter taste. Those who raise or- 
namental gourds should not grow them where there ‘is 
danger of their mingling with squashes or pumpkins. 








Covering Strawberries.—Wnm. R. Mor- 
gan, Harford Co., Md. The largest grower of Straw- 
berries to our knowledge, covers his vines with straw, 
threshed with a flail. In the Spring the straw is parted 
80 as to uncover the plant, and left on the ground as a 
mulch, and to keep the fruit clean. 





Tan for Hotbeds.—‘ Querist,” Worcester 
Co., Mass, This as it comes from the tannery is too wet 





for use; it should be moist, but not wet. After it has 
dried sufficiently it is thrown into a heap to ferment, oc- 
casionally shoveling it over to admit air. It takes a 
month, more or less, to bring it into heat. Mixed 
with manure it heats sooner, and is more lasting than 
manure alone. Hemlock bark is considered about one- 
third less valuable than oak bark, : 


Currants—Best Kinds, — J. B. Welch, 
Winona Co., Minn. The old Red Dutch, White Provence, 
La Versailles, and Cherry, are among the best sorts. 


List of 1,600 Dwarf Pears.—Geo. R. 
Underhill, of Queens County, N. Y., (near Oyster Bay,) 
submitted to us a list of 1,600 Fall and Winter Dwarf 
Pears, which he prepared to plant for market purposes. 
We laid the selection before the Fruit-Growers’ Meet- 
ing, and there was a general concurrence in the opinion 
that it was a judicious one, excepting that it is not neces- 
sary to double-work the Flemish Beauty. The list is: 
$100 Flemish Beauty (double-worked) ; 100 Louise 
Bonne de Jersey; 100 Beurre Bosc, (double-worked) ; 
400 Duchesse d’Angouleme,; 200 Beurre d’Anjou; 150 
Beurre Diel; 50 Urbaniste; 50 Beurre Superfin; 100 
Beurre Clairgeau (double -worked) ; 200 Vicar of Wink- 
field; 50 Beurre Gris d’Hiver Nouveau; 50 Doyenne 
d’Alencon-; 50 Beurre Langelier. 

Balsam Poplar.—Wm. McJunkin, of Al- 
leghany Co., Pa., sends us the pods, and asks us what is 
the cause of the cotton upon them, and why it had not ap- 
peared previous to 1862. The cottony hairs are a natural 
attachment to the seed, and aid in their distribution by 
the winds. They were not seen in other years because 
the trees for some reason failed to perfect their fruit. 








Basket for Picking Fruit.—Sometime 
since we received from Messrs. Monroe Brothers, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., a specimen of a basket which is quite 


- convenient for gathering, or rather for emptying fruit, 


without bruising. The topis round, but the bottom is 
carried down square, and is closed by two thin boards. 
These are hung on hinges at the four corners, so as to 
close the bottom, or drop down and leave it open. When 
closed they are kept so by adouble wire which passes up 
through the centre of the basket, and is held to the 
middle of the handle by acatch. When the basket is 
filled it is let down into a barrel, or other receptacle, and 
by slipping the catch the bottom boards drop down and 
discharge the fruit without the bruising incident to pour- 
ing out, or the labor of transferring fruit with the hands. 





Fitting Sap-Spouts.—D. Coon, Waushara 
Co., Wis., writes to the American Agriculturist that Sap- 
Spouts can be very readily fitted for insertion, by using a 
hollow auger, such as wagon-makers have for boring 
tenons on the ends of wheel-spokes. He makes the 
tenon on the spout half an inch long, with a square 
shoulder to fit against the tree, which prevents leakage. 
Before tapping, the rough outside bark is shaved from 
the trunk. The remaining bark is about one-fourth of an 
inch thick, so that the spout enters the wood only about 
a quarter of an inch. This gives almost the whole sur- 
face of the cut for the sap to escape from. 





Water in Lead-Pipes. — A. E. Groff, 
Owing’s Mills, Md. Wecannot say whether it wonld be 
safe to conduct the water through lead pipes without 
knowing its quality. Very pure water readily acts upon 
lead. But very little spring, or river water even, is so 
pure that it may be safely conducted through lead. 
Cement pipes are perfectly safe. 





A Mild Winter in Indiana.—E. W. 
Weir, of Lagrange, Ind., sent us specimens of violets 
and pansies in bloom in the open air, on January 26th. 





Home-made Linen.—“M. A. H.,” Mar- 
shall Co., Iowa, counsels the ladies to leave the piano for 
the spinning wheel and the loom, to manufacture linen to 
take the place of cotton for home consumption. This 
may be advisable in some remote sections, Lut manufac- 
tories already established will do the work better and 
cheaper, provided farmers will keep them supplied with 
the raw material. There is usually work enough for the 
females of every household, without adding spinning and 
weaving to their labors. 

The Address of Soldiers.—Mrs. H. H. 
D., Windsor Co., Vt. The various regiments of our 
armies are so constantly changing their location that no 
one outside the War Department.can give the precise po- 
sition at any time. The best way to address a friend in 
the army, whose place is not known, is to put upon the 
letter his name, company, and No. and State of the regi- 
ment, and address it to ‘‘ Wasnineron, D. C., or else- 





where.” It will then go to Washington, and be thére put 
into the regimental box, to be forwarded. 


Wankee.—8. B. Walton, Harford Co., Md. 
This word is said to be derived from the attempts of the 
Indians to speak the word English, which they called 
Yenghees and Yanghees. 


The Short Horn Herd Book.—The 
Editor of this work (Hon. L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, 
Erie Co., N. Y.,) writes February 9th: ‘ Your notice of 
the Herd Book, on page 37, of February Agriculturist, 
partially misapprehends my intention as to publishing 
6th Volume Herd Book. Jt will be published, as usual, if 
pedigrees enough come in to warrant it, of which I have 
little doubt, judging from the numbers that I daily receive 
for record. No time shouid belost in. forwarding them, 
that I may proceed with their compilation. I shall prob- 
ably hold open the work long enough to embrace the 
Spring increase, provided they be seasonably sent to me. 
There never was a better time for our cattle breeders to 
improve and increase their Short Horn herds than now, 
The demand for them must soon revive, and those who 
have choice and sufficient stock willreap the advantage.” 

Practical Notes on Onion Culture, 
—Several new subscribers inquire “what is the pam- 
phlet on Onion Culture referred to in our columns?” 
Some time since we offered a premium for the best prac- 
tical treatise on onion culture, to embrace all items fron® 
furnishing seed to marketing the crop, to be written by 
experienced growers. A large number of good articles 
were sent in, and after the awarding of the prize by the 
Cc ittee, we selected seventeen of the best, and printed 
them in a book or pamphlet of 32 pages. This contains 
the plain, practical directions of seventeen cultivators, 
residing in different parts of the country, and is undoubt- 
edly the best source of information to be found on this 
topic. It is sold, or sent post-paid for 21 cents, (or seven 
3-cent stamps—or two 10 cent currency notes will answer.) 








**The Employment of Women,”’— 
This is a subject of great importance just now. A 
million men are in the army, and what shall be done by 
their wives, widows, daughters, and female friends who 
have hitherto depended upon them? We are glad to 
announce a really valuable book on this very topic, 
prepared by Mrs. Virginia Penny. who has devofed 
several years to a careful and laborious investigation of 
the question, and has collected a vast amount of really 
useful] information, which is condensed into a volume of 
500 pages, It is a sensible book; is not filled with a 
diatribe upon woman’s rights and woman's wrongs, but 
goes right to the point, and shows what women are do- 
ing, and indicates the branches of labor and business 
where they are not now employed, but.in which they 
might take the place of men, in part at least. Instead of 
being called a Cyclopedia of Woman's work, it might be 
entitled one of human industry, for there is scarcely an 
occupation upon which it does not contain ‘some _ inter- 
esting information. The different employments, the 
terms of apprenticeship and rate of wages are given, 
as well as the relative demand and supply of each kind 
of labor. We pleasantly passed soine hours in turning 
over its pages, and wonder at the industry which eol- 
lected such a mass of information, and admire its plain 
and unassuming style. We believe that the author has 
done a good work in presenting this book to the public. 
We esteem the book so valuable that we have placed it — 
in. our list of books for premiums, and on sale atthe ~ 
office. Price $1 50, (including postage, when sent by mail.) 


** Wool Grower.”—J. 8. Jobnston, Law- 
rence Co., Pa. A paper with the above heading was pub- 
lished for some time and then discontinued, Recently 
it has been revived. 





‘¢+A Million Postage Stamps.”’’—“ G. 
W. K.,” Penn. ‘The collection of a great number of dif- 
ferent kinds of P. O. stamps, one of each, has been un- . 
dertaken by several persons as a matter of curiosity ; but 
the collections of a million referred to in your letter, and 
in three other reported cases, are no doubt for bad pur- 
poses. The parties buying them select the best and wash 
off the ink carefully, so as touse them again. M they save 
and use only one out of every ten 3-cent stamps, they 
make three thousand dollars, and can well afford tu give 
$200 to some Sunday school or other benevolent object.as. . 
a blind. All such persons should be promptly reported 
to the Post Master General at Washington, > owl a 


Erysi —"* M. A. G.” writes that a 
infusion of Indian Tobaco (Lobelia inflata) in 
applied to the part affected, will allay the Heo 
ing which accompanies this disease. Erysipelas Is too 
formidable a disease to be treated in domestic anacny 
and we give the suggestion without 


a 
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Is Old Seed Wheat Best ?—Danicl J. 
Banta, Dubois Co., Ind., writes to the Agriculturist, that 
he has been experimenting upon the wheat crop, and 
among other things finds that seed one year old brings 
the best crops. It is said, by pretty good authority, that 
cucumber seeds several years old will produce less 
vines and more fruit, but this is the first similar state- 
ment we have seen with respect to wheat. A considera- 
ble number of observations in different localities and un- 
der a variety of circumstances, will be needed to settle 
the question. Who have any facts to put on record ? 





Wheat Insects.—E. D. Hewit, Columbia 
Co,, Wis. We can not tell what the insects are without 
seeing them. They can be sent by mail in a box. 





Lister’s Superphosphate.—Solomon 8. 
Mead, of Fairfield Co., Conn., sends a lengthy account of 
experiments with manures, which we have not room for. 
The gist of the matter is, that in all his trials the super- 
phosphate made by Lister Brothers, and ground bones 
from the same source, have given excellent results. In 
comparative plots of corn in the same field with equal 
quantities of this superphosphate, and “Flemish Manure,” 
the superphosphate gave the best results by at least 25 per 
cent. As this superphosphate is honestly made, we bé- 
lieve, and is made nearly or wholly of unburned bones, 
simply dissolved in sulphuric acid, we should look for 

! results from its use. We applied it pretty freely to 
a plot of oats last year, but were not at home to watch the 
effect. The man in charge complained that, it was “too 
good,” causing the straw to grow so large as to fall down. 


Specimens of Grass.—Andrew 8. Nash, 
a young farmer of Westport, Conn., has brought us acol- 
lection of the grasses of his vicinity. We are always glad 
to see young people, especially young farmers, take an 
interest in the common plants and objects about them. 
They will find that there is enough to study without trav- 
eling far for material. 


When to Sow Millet.—Robert F. Roberts, 
Racine Co., Wis. Hungarian and other ‘millet may be 
sowed in Spring at about the lime for planting corn, and 
up to June 10th or later, if for fodder. The Mammoth 
variety promises to be the most prolific. It is on our list 
for free distribution in small parcels as a beginning. 








Paper from Straw.—Coarse paper has 
long been made from straw, but the process is now so 
perfected as to produce a white and strong article. Some 
of the daily papers in this city are printed on straw paper, 
and we have been shown samples of excellent writing pa- 
per from the same material made by Mr. L. W. Wright. 





Corn for Fuel.—The Nebraska Farmer says 
that corn is extensively used for fuel in some parts of that 
State. Two ushels of corn are considered worth one 
bushel of coal, and with corn at 10c. and coal 20c. per 
bushel, farmers think they may as well use the grain as 
the mineral fuel. The economy of burning corn was 
discussed at length in February Agriculturist last year. 


Cotton Samples.—We have received by 
mail, samples from Charles Peters, Athens Co., Ohio, 
and O. P. Williams, of Portage, Wis. The latter thinks 
that it should be grown as an ornamental plant even 
where it will not ripen, We have distributed seeds for 
ornamental purposes several years, and keep it on our list. 

Cotton in Utah.—E. H. Howard sends us 
from Great Salt Lake City, a sample of the cotton grown 
in Utah. The quality is not quite equal to that we 
have seen from Illinois. About 200 acres, in Washington 
Co., were in cultivation during the past season, and gave 
an average yield of 375 pounds to the acre. 


New Cotton Substitute.—Small samples 
of fiber and cloth made from “ China Grass,” have been 
placed on our Exhibition Tables by Messrs. Wright & 
Whitman, of Boston. The fiber has a very silky appear- 
ance, and takes color well. There is also a specimen of 
the raw material which, though it is called grass, is the 
product of one of the nettle family, Boehmeria nivea. 
We are not aware that it has been introduced into this 
country. It is largely cultivated in India, and has been 
raised in the Royal Gardens at Kew, near London. 








Three Crops of Peas in a Season.— 
E..L. Watts, Lasalle Go., Ill, writes that he sowed the 
Daniel O’Rourke pea, obtained from the Agriculturist 
distribution, April 10th, and had them in bloom by the 15th 
of May. Some of the ripened peas were scatiered on the 
ground and produced a second crop, and from the seed of 
these he had green peas by the middle of September, 
some of which ripened, making the third crop. 
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Chicory.—Solon Robinson, Esq., has placed 
upon our Exhibition Table fresh roots of chicory, and the 
same article sliced and dried ready for roasting. It is 
largely used as a substitute for, or to mix with, coffee, but 
for reasons often given, we can not commend its use. 





Hubbard Squash.—4S. M. Bell, Rush Co., 
Ind. It will not do to plant this among curn. If you wish 
a crop, it must have the ground all to itself, and the soil 
must be well manured. It is one of the very best sorts. 





Squash Worms. — Mrs. C. C. McGinnis, 
Clinton Co., Ill. Your Hubbard Squash vines were 
destroyed by the squash bug (Coreus tristis). Plant the 
seeds in well manured soil to insure a vigorous early 
growth. Look them over in the cool of the morning to find 
the bugs, which at that time are very quiet. A little vigil- 
ance exercised in time will free you from their ravages. 





A Paying Crop of Onions.—Hanson 
Ordway, of West Newbury, raised half an acre of on- 
ions which yielded at the rate of over nine hundred bush- 
els to the acre. Corn land was manured the year before 
with ten and-a-half cords of barn yard manure, which 
was plowed in 5inches deep. In the Spring it was treated 
with 100 bushels of leached ashes, cultivated and-harrow- 
ed, and raked. The crop, which took a premium from 
the Essex Agricultural Society, cost $60.50, and sold (at 1 
cent per lb.), for $251.40,—a handsome margin of $170.90. 





Salt Around Fruit Trees.—M. Foster, 
Jr., Essex Co,, Mass. Two quarts of salt can be safely 
spread around a pear tree, and frequently with good ef- 
fect. Letit extend to a distance of ten feet from the 
trunk, For small trees a less amount is sufficient. 





Books on Evergreens.—B. Albertson, 
Bucks Co., Pa. We know nothing of the work by Brown, 
to which you allude. The last edition of Downing’s 
Landscape Gardening is out of print. Warder’s Hedges 
and Evergreens contains brief descriptions of the latter. 
It isin our list of books ; see advertisement. 





Kitchen Garden in an Orchard.— 
W. Hendry, Conestoga, U.C. Vegetables may well oc- 
cupy the ground between rows of young trees ; but when 
the roots extend and need the ground, let them have it ; 
good fruit will pay as well or better than vegetables. 





Peach Borer Remedy.—M. Kelly, Fay- 
ette Co., Ind., advises to remove the soil for two inches 
in depth, about the trunks of peach trees, thus exposing 
the track of the worms. With a sharp knife, or pointed 
instrument, follow the worm path, which usually goes 
around the tree, and kill every borer. By attending to 
this in Spring and Fall, nearly all the trees can be saved. 
An expert hand can worm 50 or more trees in a day. 
Of course the earth should be returned about the trees. 

Worms at the Roots.—Mrs Jas. P. Bo- 
gardus, Sullivan Co., N. Y., and Mrs. C. C. McGinnis, 
Clinton Co., Ill. These pests are the larvez of sinall flies, 
and are often so numerous as to quite destroy certain 
crops in the garden. The only remedy is to repot the 
plants with soil from another locality. By turning the 
ball of earth out of the pots and placing it in a pail of wa- 
ter, the soil may be washed out without much injury to 
the small roots. See that the roots are entirely free from 
the worms and repot with fresh earth. 





Osage Orange Seed.—Wnm. Polly, Dark 
Co., Ohio. In Texas, the source which formerly sup- 
plied the most of the seed, it is cleaned by allowing the 
balls to rot and then washing out the seed. 





Grapes for Australia.—James Gamage, 
Fairfield Co., Conn. It is impossible to tell what grapes 
will succeed best in Australia. We should advise taking 
but a smali stock of Catawba, Delaware, Concord, 
and Creveling. Probably you will find some good wine 
grapes under cultivation there, better adapted to the coun- 
try than any you can take out with you. 





Pruning Grape Vines.—J. Sutton, Bo- 
naparte, lowa. You did quite right with regard to your 
vines. In pruning always cut to a bud, Although a 
branch may come where there is no visible bud, it is not 


safe to trust to its doing so. 
Cranberries.—Wm. Kramer, Dayton, Ohio. 


We have no facts concerning the culture of the cranber- 
ry on dry land, away from the sea-shore. Its success 
even there is not well established.——“ Sucker.” Your 
slough would no doubt make a good cranberry patch if 














’ 


you have the means of flowing the land during a part of 
the year—an essential to the successful culture of this fruit. 











Treatment of Flowering Shrubs.— 
Lulu S, Lauber, Lancaster Co., Pa. . Unless it is desira 
ble to obtain seed, the flower clusters should be removed 
as soon as their beauty is past, or much of the energies 
of the plant will be expended in maturing useless seed. 





Chrysanthemum on a Rosebush.— 
Mrs. James, Harrisonville, Me. We can not undertake 
to account for an alleged phenomenon without seeing it. 
While it no doubt appeared that a rosebush bore a chry- 
santhemum flower, we have .no doubt that there isa 
mistake somewhere. Ifa like phenomenon should occur 
another season, please let us see it by all means. 





Bridal Rose.—.M. 8S. Shaler, Broom Co., Wis. 
Your “‘ rose,” really a kind of double blackverry, probably 
needs repotting. Prune severely and repot in rich earth. 





Flower Seeds.—S. M. Bell, Rush Co., Ind. 
We can not tell why your seeds did not come up, without 
knowing how they were planted. The most common 
causes of failure are sowing too deeply and sowing too 
early, before the ground becomes warm enough to make 
them germinate, when they may rot or lose their vitality. 





Things in Center Co., Pa.—A “Sub- 
scriber of the Agriculturist,” writing from this County just 
at mid-winter (Jan. 14) says: ‘‘ A most remarkable Win- 
ter we are having ; no cold weather, hence no ice for ice- 
houses or skating ; very little snow, hence no sleighing ; 
no rain, hence almost no water in our wells and springs; 
it has not been so dry for many years, Our last wheat 
crop was good ; our corn rather poor ; our oats destroyed 
in some places by army worm ; our potato crop below 
the average, but no rotting; our fruit pretty good ; our 
Union men patriotic ; our Secessionists rabid ; our vol 
unteers more than the quota; our ladies agreeable and 
pretty (we think.)” 


Bees in a Chimney.—L. W. Leake, New- 
York. In the case of bees making «a permanent residence 
in a chimney, Mr. Quinby says there seems to be no other, 
way but to remove enough bricks near their locality to 
reach thein, quiet them with tobacco smoke, and remove 
thecombs. Ifit be desired to save the bees, place the 
brood combs with the bees on them, as near as possible 
in a natural position, ina hive bottom up, where the bees 
will soon fasten them; then turn the hive over. The 
proper season for this would be, after flowers have ap- 
peared in Spring, that the bees may repair all dainages 
and continue labor in their new home. 





Grain Aphis in 1862.—W. Hendry, 
Conestoga, U. C. The grain aphis appeared in the same 
localities in 1862 as during the previous year, and also 
was found over a much larger extent of country. 





Cut Worms.—"G. A.,” Harrison Co., Ohio, 
writes that he has seen the cut worm turn into Hessian 
Fly. We have no doubt that he has seen some kind of a 
fly produced from the chrysalis of some kind of a worm. 
What is generally known as the cut worm, produces a 
kind of moth or miller, while the proper Hessian fly is 
not the large, long legged, yellow fly he describes, but a 
little fellow not more than an eighth of an inch long. 





Draining.—R. F. Roberts, Racine Co., Wis. 
This subject was treated of at length in several chapters 
in the volume of the Agriculturist for 1861.—French’s 
Farm Drainage is a work devoted to the subject, which 
may be had at this office for $1,25. 





Corn Brooms.—J. M. Martin, Lewistown, 
Pa.—In the Jan. and March numbers of the Agriculturist 
for 1860, two illustrated practical articles upon this sub- 
ject were published. If you have not the back volume 
we can supply it, or these two numbers, at the usual rates. 





Water Lime.—J. Dunn, Jr., Pa. Hydraulic 
or Water Lime is made from a kind of limestone which 
contains a considerable amount of magnesia, silica, etc. 
It is also known by the name of Hydraulic Cement, and 
is the kind used for lining cisterns, or for similar purposes. 





Good Drink for Suammer.—David H. 
Harris, Rock Island Co., Ill. We know of nothing bet- 
ter for asummer drink than pure, soft, cold water. In a 
limestone country where spring and well water is hard, 
or where from any reason good water could not be ob- 
tained otherwise, we should usea filtering cistern, One 
form of construction is described in this number, page 73. 
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The Demarest Sewing Machine.— 
To many inquirers. From what we have seen of it, we 
think this machine may be useful to dressmakers, or 


yield refreshing shade for generations to come. Perhaps 
our own sons, and sons’ sons, may find shelter under the 
tree planted there by the hand that writes this. We 
1 the hints above, to parents, and to students 








those who have much sewing to be done with a r ing 
stitch, on very thin fabrics, such as poplins, bareges, &c., 
but itis not adapted to general family work, such as sew- 
ing sheetings, the thicker calicos, or any heavy work. 





Post Office Department “Not Guil- 
ty.2—It would hardly be surprising that in sending 
100,000 letters, there should be a few errors, but in view 
of the great number of defective letters received, we, 
as well as other publishers, are led to acquit the Post- 
Office Department of many of the sins laid to its 
charge. This very day we received a letter from a 
distant town to which it had been wrongly directed ; 
another from the dead letter office, whither it had been 
sent and opened, from want of any proper direction on 
the outside ; also two money letters entirely unsealed, but 
with the money all safe, however ; it had passed through 
honest hands, and had not fallen out ; also a notice from a 
Wisconsin Post Office, that there was a letter there for us 
“held for postage.” The receipt of such letters are of 
very frequent occurrence. 





The Farm for Sale, advertised in this pa- 
per, is worth looking after, we judge from the statements 
of the owner who informs us that it came into his hands 
rather against his will, he having to take it to secure some 
money loaned. Any one thinking of purchasing will, of 
course, in this case asin all other similar cases, make 
careful personal examination of the character of the soil, 
the location, the buildings, title, etc. 





A Profitable Cow.—D. M. Hays, Fayette 
Co., Mich., writes that he has a three-quarter Durham 
cow, fourteen years old, which has given an average of 
ten quarts of milk per day, for twelve years, with the ex- 
ception of two months. She has had only three calves. 
The youngest of these is now six years old, yet the cow 
at the present time yields six quarts of milk per day. 





Cause of Crib-Biting.—A. 8. Fraden- 
burgh, Dutchess Co., N. ¥Y. Horsemen differ as to the 
cause of crib-biting ; some think it a mere habit, resulting 
from idleness in the stavle, or learned from other horses. 
We incline, however, to the opinion that it proceeds from 
indigestion. The animal seems desirous of repelling gas 
from the stomach ; this is a common symptom of dyspep- 
sia. Hearty food, with insufficient exercise, and want of 
pure air will ultimately derange the stomach, and thus 
perhaps induce the habit of cribbing. The remedy in 
such.cases would be to restore the stomach to its proper 
eondition by giving good air, exercise, change of diet, and 
perhaps the use of some mild tonic. 





Plank Floors and Sweeney.—David L. 
Phillips, Cuyahoga Co., O. Sweeney in horses isa shrink- 
ing of the muscles of the shoulder, induced by some in- 
jury which has prevented those parts from receiving their 
proper share of the circulation. Plank floors alone 
would hardly cause sweeney ; but if there should be lame- 
ness or other ailment which might result in that difficulty 
we should prefer a well littered flooring of earth for the 
horse to stand upon. 

The Best Bee-Hives.—D. M. Allen, Geau- 
ga Co.,O. The makers of all bee-hives claim superiority 
for their own; we can not say which is absolutely best. 
Langstroth’s is undoubtedly good. They can be made of 
any size desired. Success in bee-keeping depends more 
upon proper attention to the stocks, than upon the hives 
in which they are kept. Improvements in hives are 
mainly to facilitate the operations of the bee-keeper. 





Tree Monuments—A Tree for Every 
Child.—A French Journal says that, at Thourette, in 
the Department of Ain, the Cure (priest), who is nearly 
80 years old, has always insisted, for at least for 30 years 
past, that for every child baptized by him, the parent 
should plant a fruit tree of some kind. The result is, 
that this Commune, though formerly very unproductive, 
now presents the appearance of an immense. orchard. 
That Cure deserves a monument—indeed he has many of 
them.——The day the writer was born, a willow slip was 
struck into the soil in the yard in front of the log cabin. 
When we last saw it some years ago, it had a trunk so 
large that two men could scarcely embrace it, and a mass 
meeting could gather nnder the shade of its wide spread- 
ing branches. (With some of us it was not a favoritein 
childhood ; its long slim twigs were rather too convenient 
on certain occasions.) When we were incollege, it was 
proposed that the members of each successive class should 
plant a wee on the “campus” or college grounds, - The 
result was, « large collection of fine shade trees, that will 





le institutions of learning, not excepting those in the 
public schools, 





Catalogue of Fruits.—The Amer. Pomo- 
logical Society has issued the report of the Committee 
on the revision of the Society’s catalogue, which em- 
braces reports from State Committees, by districts, 
Against the names of the different fruits are marks show- 
ing in what districts each one is recommended. The 
work is valuable, and we hope it will be accessible to the 
public. Will President Wilder please inform us on 
what terms copies can be obtained by those desiring them ? 


The New ‘National Almanac,’’ 
just published by Geo, W. Childs, Philadelphia, is a very 
complete and useful volume, containing, within its 700 
closely-printed pages a vast amount of statistical and 
other information. It gives very full details of the 
different departments of the Government, the army, 
navy, &c.; the same of the individual States ; abstracts 
of public laws, excise tax, tariff, records of public events, 
religious and educational Statistics, etc., ete. Price $1 50. 





Marris’ Insects.—“ “A Treatise on Some of 
the Insects injurious to Vegetation ; by Thaddeus Wm. 
Harris, M. D., ete..—Two editions of this important 
work were published during the author’s life, but under 
State auspices, and it was with difficulty that any copies 
could be obtained by the public. It was.a capital idea in 
Mr, Chas. L. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, to bring out an edition under circum- 
stances which will insure a supply equal to the demand. 
It is published by Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, of Boston. 
Under the editorial supervision of Mr, Flint, the -hird 
edition is enlarged and improved, with additions from Dr. 
Harris’ manuscripts, and with original notes by the 
editor. It is illustrated with many engravings drawn 
from nature, under the superintendence of Prof, Aggassiz. 
The work contains 640 pages, and is published in three 
forms—one a superb edition, on tinted paper, at $6; one 
on plain paper, with colored plates, at $4 ; and one with 
uncolored plates, at $3 00. In this work, in his original 
works on Grasses, on MilchiCows and Dairy Farming, etc., 
and in his constant energetic labors as Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agricu!ture, Mr. Flint is doing 
good service to the cause of agricultural progress. 





Death of Grant Thorburn.—This well 
known seedsman and florist died on the 20th of January, 
at New-Haven, Conn., at the advanced age of 90. He 
came to this country when quite a young man, and was 
for a long time the leading florist in this city. His publi- 
cations and his occasional contributions to the papers are 
full of interesting reminiscences of the New-York of our 
grandfathers. Mr. Thorburn retained his health up to the 
time of his death, and attributed his fre edom from illness 
to obedience to the laws of health, and temperate habits, 





Death ofan Eminent Horticulturist. 
Dr. W. D. Brincklé, died at Groveville, N. J., on the 
16th of December last. Dr. B. occupied a prominent place 
among the pomologists of the country, and was Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, and 
one of the leading members of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society. The writer well recollects how his first visit 
to the horticulturists of Philadelphia was made pleasant 
by the genial courtesy of the Doctor, who seemed full of 
enthusiasm for everything connected with his favorite 
pursuit. He originated a number of fruits from seed, and 
his name is especially identified with the Brincklé’s Orange 
Raspberry. The President, Cope, Wilder, and other Rasp- 
berries, originated with him, and he was the means of 
bringing many of our valuable native fruits into notice. 
In England such a man would have a statue erected to 
his memory, and we hope that in this country some me- 
morial, will acknowledge the services of such public 
benefactors as Dr. Brinklé and all others of his class. 


The Annual Meeting on Feb. 11 was interesting with dis- 
cussions on various questions, addresses by the acting 
President, Cornell, and others. Orricers elected for 
1863: President—Edward G. Faile, of. East Chester, 
Westchester Co. ; Vice-Presidents (One for each Judicial 
District.) 1. James B. Johnson, of New-York ; 2. Samuel 
Thorne, of Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co.; 3. H. 
Wendall, Albany ; 4. C. Boughton, Saratoga; 5. E. Mer- 
riam, Leyden, Lewis Co.; 6.E, J. Hayes, Unadilla ; 7. 
B. M. Baker, Rochester ; 8. T. C. Peters, Darien. Ezecu- 
tive Committee—Jas. O. Sheldon, Geneva ; Samvel Camp- 
bell, New-¥ork Mills; D, D. T. Moore, Rochester; J. 
McGraw, McGrawville ; Oscar Granger, Saratoga. Cor- 








“responding Secretary—Col. B. P. Johnson, Albany 


Recording Secretary—E. Corning, Jr., Albany. Treasurer 
—L. H, Tucker, Albany. 


Conn, State Agricultural Society. 
—The Officers for 1863 are: President—Ephraim T. 
Hyde, 2d, of Stafford; Vice-Presidents—Robbins Battell, 
of Norfolk; D, F. Gulliver, of Norwich. Corresponding 
Secretary—T. 8. Gold, of West Cornwall. Recording 
Secretary—W. W. Stone, of New-Haven. Treasurer—F. 
A. Brown, of Hartford. Chemist—Prof. Samuel W. 
Johnson, of Yale Agricultural Department, New-Haven- 
Directors—Benj. H. Andrews, New-Haven Co.; Chas. 
M. Pond, Hartford Co.; Henry Bill, New-London Co. ; 
Eliakim Hough, Fairfield Co. ; Benj. Sumner, Windhain 
Co. ; Lemuel Hurlburt, Litchfield Co, : Henry L. Stewart, 
Middlesex Co. ; B. R. Chamberlain, Tolland Co. 
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“Shall we Contract our Wool ?” 


So ask a considerable number of subscribers to the Agri. 
culturist. They inform us that already a considerable 
number of buyers are circulating through the country, 
offering to contract for the next clip at prices which 
would, until recently, have been considered very high. 
Wool is now selling in this market for 65 to 90 cents per 
pound—the coarse long grades almost as high as the fine 
qualities. (For latest prices, see our market reports.) It 
is claimed by those offering to contract, that the present 
rates will not continue. They may not, but they are as 
likely to go higher ; it will depend upon the state of the 
currency. If gold continues at its present premium, or 
goes higher, wool will go up. There is not wool enough 
produced in the country to supply the home demand, and 
it cannot be imported at the present prices, while ex- 
change stands at 170 to 175, as now, and the high duites 
must be paid in gold or demand-notes, which are 50 to 60- 
per cent., or more, above the currency. (The high tariff 
is certainly benefitting farmers now, if never before.) 
We can hardly advise, for we know not what changes in 
the currency may result from the legislation now under 
discussion in Congress. Those offering to contract for 
wool are likely to be best informed as to the prospects of 
the market, and if it will pay for them to contract, will it 
not be as likely to pay farmers to hold on to it?—There is 
another item to be taken into account. If wool goes up 
in price, the contractors will be sure to call for it, If it 
goes down, will they be as certain to do so—especially 
those irresponsible, peripatetic buyers who perhaps Gan 
not be found when wanted, unless it is for their interest 
to be on hand? If we contracted at all with any person 
not a resident, and not known to be responsible, we 
should certainly require a payment down of at least one- 
fourth. All contracts should be plainly stated in writing, 
and a duplicate copy, signed by both parties, be retained 
by each. 





A Werk on Tobacco Culture in 


In response to the offers last month (page 39), a con- 
siderable number of essays have come in, and notices of 
many more in preparation have been received. Weare 
therefore able to announce that a sufficient number of the 
best of the articles will .be put in type, as soon as they 
can be selected, after March Ist, to make a neat, prac- 
tical treatise of at least 32 pages, containing the plain di- 
rections of a large number of growers In different parts 
of the country. It will undoubtedly be the best available 
source of information on the subject of tobacco culture. 
The price will be about 25 cents per copy. Those de- 
siring the work can send their orders, which will be fill- 
ed as early as March 15th, and pérhaps before that time. 
In an article on page 83 we give directions for all work 


‘ needed to be performed before the printed essays will be 





bition. 


An Exhibition of stock and agricultural products of all 
kinds, and agricultural implements and machinery, will 
be held at Hamburgh in July, from the 14th to the 20th, 
inclusive. The premiums offered are liberal, and are 
open to general competition. Seed ee 
readily accessible from the great agricultural districts 
Europe, and as the German agricultural tc, 
well as other European po Ty ern co-operate ‘with ‘the 
Local Committee, there is every prospect 
bition will be an important one. No 
allowed on exhibition which is not 
connected with agriculture. It is hoped | 
ventors and manufacturers of agricultural 
penton gwominamtron anew ; 

is well represented at this exhibition, ‘Not only our 
reapers and mowers, and such large machines, have 
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proved superior to those of European manufacture, but 
the small tools, like hoes, forks, &c., were so far in ad- 
vance of those in general use by European farmers, that 
it should be a matter of national pride to show to the 
agriculturisis of Europe the progress we have made in 
this respect. Those who wish to exhibit farm products 
or implements, can obtain circulars from the American 
Agents, whose advertisement may be found in another 
column. There is direct communication, by steamers, 
between New-York and Hamburgh, and the latter being 
a free port, there will be no duties to pay, or delays at 
the Custom-House. The time during which applications 
can be made is limited to the 15th of April. 











The Eighth U. S. Census—Interesting 
Agricultural Statistics. 


{Several items from the last Census have already been 
printed in this journal. A very complete, condensed ex- 
hibit of the population of the entire country, showing at a 
glance, the number in each State. increase, etc., prepared 
for und published in the August Agriculturist, 1861, has 
been widely copied, and is still going the rounds, uncred- 
ited. The agricultural statistics were not published untiy 
recently, and we now present a series of interesting tables, 
with accompanying remarks, prepared for this journal by 
our correspondent, Daniel J. Thomas Esq., of Sacramen 
to, Cal., for which he will please accept our thanks.—Ep.] 

Allreaders ofthe American Agriculturist, wheth- 
er farmers or not, will be interested in fully un- 
derstanding the material value and pecuniary 
importance of the great farming interests of this 
country; the rapidity with which land is being 
brought under cultivation, and the great increase 
of the agricultural productions of the country. 
These tables have been collected from Super- 
intendent Kennedy’s “ Preliminary Report on 
the Eighth Census.” The work has involved con- 
siderable labor—but a labor of love, as well as 
of interest to the writer. The general facts ex- 
hibited are such asevery citizen, and particular- 
ly every farmer, should be proud of, No one 
can examine them without feeling that notwith- 
standing her troubles, the destiny of our Nation 
is higher and still higher, onward and still on- 
ward until the illimitableness of her agricultural 
wealth shall.astonish the world more than now 
does the magnitude of her Minerva-born army, 
or the might of herimproptu-navy. (We should 
like to tell the «proportion that farmers, plant- 
ers, and rancheros, bear to the other cl@&ses of 
society, but the present volume does not give 
the professions, trades, and occupations. We 
must therefore wait for the complete report. 

Among the most important and most pleasing 
exhibits are these: In 1850 there were only 
118,082,614 acres of improved land in the United 
States: In 1860 there was 163,261,389 acres, 
making 50,228,775 acres brought under cultiva- 
tion during the ten years, or rather more than 
Jive millions of acres per annum of wild lands render- 
ed productive! Think what must be the future 
of a Nation that yearly adds five millions of 
acres to her feeding capacity! Yet, important 
as is this increase in the amount of cultivated 
lands, the tables show a still mightier element 
of success. It is book-farming—the influence 
of such papers as the American Agriculturist and 
its coadjutors in disseminating both theoretical 
and practical agricultural knowledge. Are the 
Agriculturist, and other bucolic papers, mention- 
ed in the report? Not directly—; but it is 
stated there that the valueof agricultural imple- 
ments manufactured in 1860 was $17,802,514, 
against $6,842,611 in 1850, being $10,959,903 
more in the former than in the latter year. The 
increase of land brought under cultivation is 
about 45 per cent.; the increased yearly require- 
ments for implements is about 160 per cent. 
Could there be any better or more perfect re- 
port in favor of the advantages of book-farming 
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or of the agricultural press ? We think not. The 
value of implements used by farmers in 1860 was 
ninety-five millions of dollars more than the 
value of those on hand in 1850. These facts naty 
urally lead us to look for an increased value in 
our farms—and we find it. While but forty-five 
per cent. more land has been brought into culti- 
vation, the whole value of the land cultivated, 
more than doubled. Could there be a better 
report in favor of “ book-farming” as it is called ? 
The following is the showing for the principal 
GRAIN CROPS.—PRODUCT. 
1860. 
Busheis, 
. -100,485,944 
14.188,813 
592,071,104 
8,956,912 


1860. 
Bushels, 
171,183,381 
20,976,286 
830.451 ,707 
17,664,914 
EUS cp vcte cece cace 146,584,179 172,554,688 
*Barley 5,167,015 15,635,119 10,468,104 


Iner’d yearly production of grain in 10 years. .471,012,128 
The grain crops as between the loyal States 
and the twelve seceding States and Territories 
viz.: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and New Mexico, stands: 


GRAIN CROP AS TO LOCALITY. 
Loyal States. Sec'g States, Excess in L, 
bushels, bushels, S., bush. 

144,770,275 26,413,106 118,357,169 
RyE...00ccccccooes 18,801,953 2,174,333 16,627,620 
Indian Corn 549,076,288 281,375,419 267,700,869 
Buckwheat........ 17,127,796 537.148 16,590,678 
152,626,770 19,927.918 132,698,852 

15,448,713 186,406 15,262,307 


897,851,795 330,614,300 567,237,495 

In connection with the foregoing the follow- 
ing table, which we have carefully prepared, of 
the population and classes of inhabitants of the 
two sections, will be. exceedingly interesting to 
to those who have leisure to study it, and who 
will take the trouble to institute comparisons. 


TABLE OF POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
LoyalS. RebelS. Loyal Ex, Redci Ex. 
21,150,760 5,532,417 14,618,343 
378,295 132,815 245,480 

432,650 3,521,110 

21,961,705 9,186,342 12,775,363 
*In this are included 23,140 Chinese and 14,555 Mission In- 
dians of California, making a total of 37,695 in these classes. 
A curious feature disclosed by the census is, 
that two of the slave States contain the most 
free negroes. Maryland has 83,942, Virginia 
58,442; then Pennsylvania follows with 56,849, 
New-York 49,005, Ohio 36,673, North Carolina, 
another slave State, being sixth on the list with 
30,463.—But to return to agricultural statistics. 


VALUE OF FLOUR AND MEAL PRODUCED. 
Loyal States, Seceding States, 


1860...... ...s000- -$192,002,722 $31,142,647 
119,315,989 16,581,817 


.. $72,686,733 $14,560,830 
This gives about $8.75 worth of flour and 
meal for every inhabitant of the loyal States, 
against about $3.40 for the seceding States. 
The bean, pea, root and seed crops increased 
throughout the country during the decade thus : 


PRODUCTION. 

1850. 

Kind. Bushes, 

Peas and Beans... 9,219,901 

Irish Potatoes.... 65,797,696 

Sweet Potatoes... 38,268,148 41 
Fiax Seed 562,312 

Clover Seed 468,978 929,010 460,032 

Grass Seed 416.831 900,386 483,555 


The above shows that the annual production 
of Flax Seed is now about fifty thousand bushels 
greater than it was ten years ago, Thisincrease, 
though fair, is very small compared with almost 
everything else; and when we look at the pro- 
duction of flax itself the matter is a very great 
deal worse. In 1850 the dressed flax amounted 
to 7,709,676 pounds; in 1860 it was but 3,783,079 
pounds, — decrease in the yearly product of 
nearly four million pounds. This should not be. 
Some means must be found to make flax raising 
for the fibre a paying crop. Silk cocoons, too, 
fell off from a yearly supply of 10,843 Ibs. to 
6,562 Ibs. Rice is also one of the retrograding 


Increase, 
70,697,437 
6,787,473 
248,380,603 


Kind, 
Jee eee 


Free Negroes’, 


BE sés0dc00 3,088,460 





1860. 
Busheis. 
15,188,013 
110,571,201 
,606,302 
61),927 


Increase. 
5,968,112 
44,773,305 
3,338,154 
49,615 
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crops. It was about 4,000 tons less in 1860 than 
in 1850. The figures are : 215,313,497 Ibs. report- 
ed in 1850 against 187,140,173 Ibs. in 1860, 

The Cotton crop of 1860 was 5,196,944 bales, 
of 400 lbs. each, orsomething over two thousand 
millions (2,000,000,000) of pounds, against 2,445,- 
793 bales (978,317,200 Ibs.) in 1850. The yearly 
production of hemp is about seventy thousand 
tons greater now than ten years ago. In 1850 
we had 34,871 tons, and in 1860, 104,590 tons. 

1850—Ibs, 1860—ibs. 
313,345,306 460,509,854 
-- 105,535,893 105,875,135 

3,497,029 11,010,012 
Sugar (Cane). ....237,133,000 802,205,000 
Sugar (Maple).... 34,253,436 38,863,884 
Tobacco : 199,752,655 429,390,771 
*Wax and Honey. 14,853,690 26,286,855 
Wool 52,516,959 60,511,348 

* Wax 1,357,864—Honey 25,028,991. 

The following agricultural productions, in 
which we include the value of farms, of agri- 
cultural implements in use, of agricultural im- 
plements manufactured during the year, and the 
value of home manufactures (goods made on 
the farm and in the household) are returned in 
dollars. Of these, “home manufactures” are 
the only things that decreased—labor gradually 
finding better pecuniary employment than com- 
peting with the steam engine and machinery to 
make “homespun.” The census of 1860 gave 
to this branch only $24,358,222, against $27,- 
493,644 in 1850—a falling off of $3,135,422. 

The other things measured in dollars are: 


1850. 1860. 
Live Stock...... $544,180,516 $1,107,490,216 
Faris, Value $3,271,575,426 —6,650,872,507 
Farm Implem’s 151,587,638 247 027.496 
Orchard Prod’s. 7,723,186 19,759,361 
Market Gard’s.. 5,280,030 15,541,627 
Slaugh’d Anim’s 111,703,142 — 212,871,653 
Agr’! Imp. made 6,842,611 17,802,514 


We find Hay and Hemp returned by the ton ; 
1850—ions. 1860—tons. Increase, 


13,838,642 19,129,128 5,291,586 
34,871 104,590 69,719 


Increase. 
Butter 147,164,548 


Cheese.......-. 


65,072,000 
4,610,448 
229,638,116 
11,533,165 
7,994,384 


Increase, 
$53,310,700 
3,379,287 081 

95,438,858 
12,036,175 
10,264,997 

101,168,511 

10,959,903 


The liquid products are given in gallons thus: 


1850—Galls. 1860—Galls. 
Cane Molasses.... 12,700,991 16,337,080 
Sorghum Molasses 7,235,025 7,205,025 
Maple Molasses.. not given. 1,944,594 
WEEE. 3.0003 5S 00% 221,249 1,860,008 1,638,759 
* Of this quantity Ohio furnished 562,640 gallons, Cali- 
fornia 494,516 gallons, and Kentucky 179,949 gallons. 


Increase, 
3,636,089 


The Live Stock returns require an explana- 
tion. Hitherto the census blanks provided for 
accounts of domestic animals only from persons 
filling up the agricultural schedules, which, of 
course, left out the animals owned by those en- 
gaged in other pursuits. Seeing this deficit, 
Superintendent Kennedy ordered supplementa- 
ry returns of the previously omitted stock. We 
have arranged our condensed tables to show 
both classes. The ratio of increase will be best 
gathered by comparing the first two columns; 
the difference is shown in the fifth column. 


Owned b Owned by Owned by 
Sarmere in others in 


6,115,458 
1,129,553 
32,555,267 
23,817,756 
8,728,862 
2,240,075 


Horses 
Mules and Asses.. 
304,213 
Pp. 21,723,220 
Milch Cows 6,385,094 
Working Oxen.... 1,700,694 
Other Neat Cattle.10,293,069 14,671,400 
Total Increase of Increasein 
reported in those owned total num- 
1860. by Farmers, ber reported 
Horses 1,778,739 2,964,253 
Mules and Asses.. 1,296,339 
Hogs 36,023,272 
Sheep ....... ...«24,823,565 
Milch Cows,...... 9,928,862 
Working Oxen.... 2,540,075 539,381 
Other Neat Cattle. 16,518,400 4,378,331 


The facts above set forth are very suggestive 
of thought, and worthy of study by not only the 
farmer, but by the mechanic and artizan, the 
merchant and manufacturer, the politician and 
the statesman—in fact by all classes. We have 
not space left for conclusions and inferences, but 
may, perhaps, resume the subject hereafter. T. 
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Rough Roads, 
nl Sn, 

That these are unpleasant to ride upon, no one 
will deny. They torture a rheumatic or ner- 
vous man beyond peaceful endurance. They 
obstruct business, they interfere with sociability 
between neighbors, and with that well-known en- 
joyment which comes 
from riding, whether 








paration of his manure. Farmers and others 
may learn a hint from his example. It is plain 
that coarse, lumpy manure cannot benefit land 
as much as that which is broken up and finely 
Ciffused through it. One reason why liquid 
manure and guano act so efficaciously, is because 
they are so minutely divided among the soil. 











in carriage or saddle. 
They make horse-life 
painful; and, more than 
this, they are expensive. 











Ask any observing man 
who has lived in differ- 
ent parts of the coun- 
try, and he will testify 
that wagons last much 
longer in light, sandy s 
soils, than in clayey or § 
stony lands. When a 
fast-moving vehicle 
strikes a stone, it re- 
ceives a serious blow. 
The tire is battered, 
joints are started, the harness strained, and the 
horse strained too, if not the rider. Now suppose 
such shocks repeated several times a day, and 
throughout the year, the result must be some- 
thing important. At least, so the bills at the 
blacksmith’s and the harness-maker’s will testify. 
One who is tolerably quick at figures, might 
reckon the cost of a single fixed stone in the 
highway for a year. And if of one stone, what 
of many thousands? An estimate of the cost of 
stony roads to this State was once made by a 
writer in the Albany Cultivator, substantially as 
follows: There are 60,000 miles of public high- 
way in the State, 50,000 of which are more or 
less stony. It would cost about $25,000 a year 
to clear out the stones. The aggregate value of 
buggies and farm wagons is about $60,000,000. 
If the roads were kept smooth and clear of 
stones, it would be a saving of about eight per 
cent. of wear and tear, or nearly $5,000,000. 
Now, taking out the cost of cleaning the roads, 
it would leave us a gain of $4,975,000, annually, 
asum not to be despised in these dark days! 
[This estimate is an exaggerated one; less than 
half a dollar a mile is allowed for clearing up 
the roads; but make thecost average $10a 
mile, and the profit would still be very large. 
The moral of this is, that it would pay well 
for the inhabitants of every neighborhood to 
spend a few days annually, with crowbar and 
pickaxe, in removing imbedded stones, and in 
taking all loose stones from the roadway.—ED. | 
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“Fining” Manure. 
argeilen 

An English gardener of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance makes a great deal of what he cails “ Fin- 
ing Manure.” He means breaking up the 
lumps, tearing in pieces the long, strawy 
parts, and bringing it all into such a fine state 
that it can be thoroughly mixed with the par- 
ticles of the soil. Having broken it up, he 
mixes it with ashes, leaves, sawdust, tanbark, 
and all the refuse of his garden, laying it up in 
thin layers. When it has become partly de- 
composed, he overhauls it, turning it over with 
the shovel, and making it one homogeneous 
mass. After the heap has lain a few months, 
it gets another working, when it ‘is thor- 
oughly “fined” and ready for use anywhere. 
He is a very successful gardener, and ascrib 
no small part of his success to this careful pre- 
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Aydelott’s Automatic Flood Fence. 


A correspondent in New Albany, Ind., who 
signs himself “Q in a corner,” sends an account 
of a fence that he saw on the farm of Geo. K. 
Aydelott Esq. in Mead Co., Ky. Every one who 
has had experience with fences upon lands lia- 
ble to overflow in time of a freshet, will be glad 
to know of this simple and, according to our 
correspondent, very efféctive plan for fencing 
such places. The fence he saw was upon a 
steep bank of the Ohio River, where it was used 
for a lane by which the cattle went to the river 
to drink. It was of some 50 sections, had been 
in use for three years, and though it had been 
frequently inundated, it had not cost fifty cents 
for repairs. The structure will be readily un- 
derstood from the engraving: the posts a, are 
of locust or cedar, 4 feet long, and about 6x8 
inches ; these are sunk three feet in the ground. 
Near the bottom of the posts, pins 4, 2 inches 
in diameter and 2 feet long, are driven, and upon 
the projecting ends of these, stones are placed. 
These, with the earth well rammed in, serve to 
anchor the fence; the oak studs c, are 4 feet 
long, of 4x4 stuff, to which the slats of the fence 
are nailed, forming a section of the fence. The 
pins, d, are of inch iron, and are put loosely 
through the lower ends of the studs and the 
upper ends of the posts, so as to form a hinge. 
The sections are kept upright either by braces, 
or by stakes with a rider as seen in the left hand 
figure. When the water rises, the supports break 
away or float off and the panel falls down, as 
shown in theright hand figure. (The joints are 
not engraved quite right.) It presents little re- 
sistance to the current, and remains safe until the 
water subsides, when it is readily set up again. 
———— @ 


Benefits of Irrigation. 








The benefits of irrigation, or conducting a 
stream of water over meadow or other land, 
are not, as some have supposed, confined to lo- 
cations subject todrouth. It is not so much 
the water that the land needs, as what the wa- 
ter contains. Streams are not only fed by 
springs, but they receive much surface water, 
especially during violent showers, and long 
continued rains. In its passage over the soil, 
the water takes up, both mechanically and 
chemically, a large portion of valuable fertiliz- 
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stream is turbid from recent storms. The best 
proof, however, of the presence of large amounts 
of such matter in running streams is foundin the 
rich deposits of muck where the current of the 
stream is very sluggish, which allows much of 
the suspended matter to fall to the bottom. The 
accumulations in such places frequently become 
so great, as to change the channel of the stream, 
as is seen where deltas are formed at the mouths 
of rivers. Now if the water of a stream is made 
to rest a while upon a meadow, a large part of 
its impurities will be left just where they are 
wanted to fertilize the growing grass, This is 
the theory of irrigation as needed in most parts 
of this country. The manner of effecting it will 
depend upon the positions of the stream and 
fields. Hundreds of brooks that are now idling 
through the field, yielding nothing but an oc- 

casional drink to the cattle, might be made to 

contribute largely toward enriching the farm, 





An Improved Filtering Cistern. 


Several plans for filtering cisterns have here- 
tofore been published in the Agriculturist, all pos- 
sessing some good features, but not readily 
applicable to cisterns already constructed. The 
one shown below, was designed to meet this 
want, and it may be of service to others desirous 
of obtaining the best kind of water for all pur- 
poses, but for whom it may not be convenient to 
build the separate cisterns usually recommended. 

The engraving represents a vertical section of 
the cistern and filtering arrangement. C, shows 
the main reservoir, which receives the water. 
A semicircular well of brick, W, two feet in di- 
ameter, is built against the wall of the main cis- 
tern. The bricks are laid in hydraulic cement, 
and the wall is cemented on both sides. The 


» 
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water flows into this well through a pipe, P, 
from the bottom of the filter, F, and is drawn 
out through the tube, 7, by a pump at. the 
top of the cistern. The filter, F, consists of a 
brick compartment or box, 18 inches in length, 
width, and hight. It is built along the .side of 
the main cistern, the wall of the well forming 
one end of the box. The tube connecting the 
filter with the well, is of galvanized iron, having 
a cap punched with holes, on the end entering 
the filter, The filtering materials are, com- 
mencing at the well, first a layer of gravel 3 
inches thick; then a thickness‘of cotton flannel; 
next 7 inches of pounded charcoal, made about 
half the size of peas; 5inches of sand, and 8 
inches of gravel for the last layer. These lay- 
ers are placed before the box is covered, and are 
made vertical, as shown in the engraving, instead 
of horizontal in the usual manner. Before filling 
the filter, fit a plate of galvanized iron punc- 





ing matter. This can readily be seen when the 


tured with fine holes, to form the outer end of 
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the box, and fasten it in place. The filtering 
materials can then be readily put in by using 
slips of sheet iron or tin to keep them from 
mixing while being introduced. The slips can 
be gradually drawn out as the filling pro- 
ceeds. When filled, the box may be covered 
with flat stones, or with a sheet of galvanized 
iron. All joints should be cemented tightly. 

The object of placing the layers vertically, 
is to prevent the accumulation of sediment 
upon the top layer of the filter. With the ar- 
rangement descgibed above, much of the deposit 
will fall to the bottom of the cistern, at the foot 
of the filter. Another advantage is that the well 
will be supplied with water as long as any re- 
mains in the cistern, for it will keep at the same 
level in both divisions. 
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About Buying a Farm. 
ea 

“Reading the Agriculfwrist has made a farmer 
of me in theory, and now I intend to become 
one in practice ; please give me some counsel in 
relation to purchasing. Where? how much? 
what kind of soil? etc., in short, whatever you 
think should be suggested to one in my circum- 
stances.” So writesa city subscriber, and many 
letters of similar import are awaiting a reply. 


First, then, it may not be advisable.to buy at 
all. Farming on paper is easy, pleasant, and 
gives a good show of profit; actual cultivation 
of the soil may be as enjoyable and remunera- 
tive, provided a man knows how to accomplish 
work easily, is enthusiastic in the business, and 
has brains and experience to plan wisely. It is 
not always best for men of middle age, brought 
up to other callings, and possessing limited cap- 
ital, to buy a farm. It requires experience and 
skill as well as hard work, to lift a mortgage, and 
most novices will be disheartened before it can 
be accomplished. Young men of nerve, whose 
habits of life are not yet fully fixed, have better 
prospects of success; yet in their case it would 
be wiser to work a few years under instructions, 
to gain at least the rudiments of cultivation, be- 
fore involving themselves by purchasing land. 

But supposing the cost to have been counted, 
and a decision made, where shall he buy? The 
proper answer depends upon the branch of ag- 
riculture which is to be made prominent, wheth- 
er dairying, raising of stock, grain, garden veg- 
etables, or fruit. For the last two, nearness to 
market is almost indispensable ; it is desirable 
in all cases. For other purposes, it is safe to 
locate where others are successfully engaged in 
the kind of business desired. Unlike manufac- 
turing, there is little danger from competition in 
any particular locality; one must leave a farm 
before another can enter upon it; though on the 
open prairie there is room for all. 

Buy land of no man without thorough personal 
inspection. If inexperienced, secure the services 
of a friend competent to make the examina- 
tion. Ascertain the character of the neighboring 
society and the distance from schools and church- 
es. Give a thorough examination to the soil. 
The growing crops may not be a fair test of the 
capacity of the land. An unpropitious season, 
oran unusually favorable one, may lead to a 
wrong estimate. Dig down through the surface 
soil, in various fields, and note its depth. Farms 
covering equal areas may differ by more 
than one-half in amount of serviceable soil—one 
being scarcely four inches, the other twelve or 
more inches deep. Observe the character of 
the subsoil, whether hard pan, requiring drain- 





ing, or gravel unable to bear drouth. A mo- 


derately firm, deep loam is desirable for tillage, 
and one containing limestone, is gencrally 
the best, especially for wheat, corn, and orchard 
purposes. If we had capital to drain and sub- 
soil well, we should not object to a stiff loam, 
approaching clay, for such soils are permanent, 
can hardly be “worn out,” and if well drained 
and thoroughly worked, they nike the best use 
of manure, are less affected by drouths, and give 
a good yield of hay, as well as of other crops. 
Examine the slope of the fields, whether to 
the north where Winter will linger, or to the 
warm south, where Spring loves to show her first 
favors. Are the fields well laid out and fenced ? 
Well watered? Are there sufficient buildings, 
and what is their condition? If the capacities 
of a farm be sufficient, it may sometimes be 
bought to advantage, although “a little run 
down.” Proper management will bring up a 
naturally good soil, and money may often be 
made by putting such a place into good heart: 
But no one should attempt such an operation 
without the most careful estimate of the amount 
needed, and the reasonable assurance that it will 
not be likely to exceed his available capital. 
When a favorable decision is made, engage 
the services of a reliable lawyer to search the 
title. Fifty ora hundred dollars expended in 
this way would have saved many a man from 
more than ten times that amount of loss. The 
writer has now in mind the case of a hard-work- 
ing farmer whose earnings for years were lost 
by neglect of this precaution. Finally, be pre- 
pared to work hard, to meet and overcome un- 
looked-for difficulties which can only be known 
by experience, and to be content with small but 
steady gains, and a life of peaceful independence. 


rt @ ae 
Two Kinds of Sugar—Sweetening from 
Sorghum—Evaporators. 


ceils 

There are two leading kinds of sugar, known 
as cane sugar, and grape sugar. Cane sugar is 
obtained from the southern cane, from the sap 
of the maple, from the juice of beets, etc. 
Grape sugar is found in raisins, in those fruits 
and plants generally which possess sour or acid 
juices, and in honey. It can also be produced 
artificially from starch, from woody fibre, from 
cotton, etc. Cane sugar contains 12 atoms of 
carbon, united with the elements of 11 atoms of 
water, while grape sugar contains 12 atoms of 
carbon and 14 atoms of water. We can change 
cane sugar into grape sugar by a chemical pro- 
cess, Which will cause the former to take up the 
extra atoms of water in chemical combination. 
But cane sugar cannot be produced artificially. 
It is only made by some secret process of Na- 
ture within the plants themselves. Cane sugar 
readily takes a solid form of regular six-sided 
hard crystals. Grape sugar crystallizes slowly 
and imperfectly, as is the case with solidified 
honey, and the crystals are irregular, ill-de- 
fined, and usually in needle-shaped tufts. A 
third kind of sugar, sometimes called fruit sugar, 
is entirely uncrystallizable, like that found in 
molasses, ete. 

The above distinctions are important, in refer- 
ence to the new plant, Sorghum. Ifthe main 
portion of the sweet element be grape sugar, we 
cannot hope for great success in manufacturing 
solid cane sugar from it, while it may be a 
source of sweetening in the form of molasses 
and grape sugar; for, as stated above, grape 
sugar cannot be transformed into the crystalliza- 
ble cane sugar. A scientific correspondent of 
the American Agriculturist offers the following 
suggestions. We cannot say how near right he 





may be, but his suggestions are worthy of inves- 
tigation. He says: “It is amusing to note the 
claims put forth by the different makers of 
evaporators, with regard to the superior power 
their particular inventions have over all others, 
to extract sugar from sorghum. #Zhe fact is, 
that sorghum and timphee contain very little su 
gar that will crystallize, but a great deal that 
is uncrystallizable; and no evaporator can pro- 
duce any moreof the former, than the juice nat- 
urally contains. While crystallizable sugar 
can readily be converted into the other kind, 
there is no process yet known by which the 
operation can be reversed. Exposure’ to heat 
in contact with the air will convert cane sugar 
into the uncrystallizable sort, or molasses. One 
of the greatest improvements in sugar refining 
is the vacuum-pan, a closed evaporator from 
which the air is pumped. In this the syrup is 
evaporated without coming in contact with the 
air, and ata much lower temperature than if 
exposed. It is very apparent that the value of 
sorghum and its allies, as a source of sugar, will 
never be increased by the inventive genius of 
evaporator makers. We must look to some 
new variety, or remarkable improvement in the 
old, before we can get a large amount of crys- 
tallizable sugar from this source.” 
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How Cotton was Grown in Illinois. 
oe 

The Rey. J. A. Bent, of Hazleton, Washing- 
ton Co., Ill., whose sample of 10 Ibs. of cotton is 
on exhibition at the office of the American Agri- 
culturist, sends the following statement of his 
experience in growing cotton. His locality 
is in about the latitude of St. Louis. Weshould 
be pleased to have the experience of those who 
have successfully grown cotton farther north: 

“T was unable to plant until about May 20th. 
I prepared two pieces of land, one of an acre, 
and the other of halfan acre. The former had 
been in cultivation several years, the latter was 
newly rotted prairie sod. The old ground was 
prepared as if for corn—except that the rows, 
34 feet apart, were raised a little by turning two 
light furrows toward each other. The seed, 
one bushel to the acre, was rolled in moistened 
ashes immediately before being planted, so as 
to increase the ease of scattering it uniformly in 
the furrow; it was covered with a hoe one inch 
deep. In the South, a larger quantity is usually 
planted, and the plants are thinned out or cut off 
when hoed, and in the decomposition of their 
roots, they serve as a manure to those that re- 
main; by this means a good start is rendered 
comparatively certain. My seed came up well, 
but in spots I lost not a few plants by the rav- 
ages of grubs or worms. When the plants were 
about four inches high, they were hoed, or rath- 
er the weeds (principally purslane) were scraped , 
away from the cotton to the middle of the space 
between the rows. When the plants had grown 
to be about a foot high, they were plowed out, 
first turning the earth away from, and then 
throwing it back to them. The plants were 
then thinned to about 16 inches apart in the 
row, where they were toothick. The first blos- 
soms appeared about the 20th of July. The 
plants when full grown were from 2 to 5 feet in 
hight, and contained from 15 to 40 bolls each. 
They opened for picking early in October, and 
up to December the cotton was good. Since 
then the cotton has been yellowish, and much 
of it not perfectly developed. The cotton on 
lve smaller piece received less attention, as there 





vere no weeds; it yielded the best. Owing 
to my failure in getting a perfect stand, I really 











had what might be outiea a stand for one acre. 
The amount of good cotton actually picked, up 
to this time, is about three hundred pounds, or 
what is sufficient to make 75 lbs. of ginned cot- 
ton. Had I been able to have planted mine three 
weeks earlier, I think there would have been at 
least enough to have made one hundred pounds, 
which as the prices now are for Upland Mid- 
dlings in New-York, would be worth there $68. 

The charge for ginning cotton is usually, I be- 
lieve, one tenth. The expense of cultivating and 
securing an acre would. be about as follows: 





epee and laying off, and planting............ -.. $2.00 
144 bushels of seed (say at present).........0.0000- 1.50 
Hoeing, thinning, and cultivating...............0006 3.00 
PRONE a deuce Weretiheodacsedeteeh i veisstestapevens ste 4.00 
The expense of ginning, ifa gin is near, say.....2.. 5.00 
$15.50 

Worth of Cotton in N. Y. at present rates as above, 68.00 
Set SEORE GR GAGS oiis i cidis 605 6d tees 5 btse se eee. $52.50 


There has been much more cotton raised in 
Southern Illinois this year than usual. The 
prospect now is, that more will be planted next 
Spring. The short staple, or Upland variety, is 
the kind that can be depended on to do well. 
To those who are willing to attend to the busi- 
ness thoroughly, I would say, as the result of my 
experience and observation, that it will pay well 
to have a field of cotton at the present prices.” 

[The above estimates are based upon an un- 
precedented price for cotton. What is here 
reckoned at 68 cents per lb., has usually run 
from 8 to 13 cents per Ib., and at these prices 
the cotton crop would be raised ata loss. There 
is little prospect, however, that cotton will sink 
below 20 or 25 cents fora year to come.—-Eb.] 
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Beet Sugar in Ohio. 


pee Sak 

In France, and in some parts of Germany, a 
very large amount of cane sugar is prepared from 
the juice of sugar beets. Several attempts were 
made a few years ago to introduce the process 
in this country, but without sufficient success to 
induce the experimenters to continue their ef- 
forts; and we have been in doubt whether, owing 
to the difference in climate and the great cost of 
labor, the manufacture of beet sugar would 
ever be profitable here, especially while we 
have so large an area atthe South adapted to 
the growth of the American sugar-cane. Mr. 
Klippart, Corresponding Secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, reports at length 
upon experiments made last season by Prof. 
Mot, near Newark, Licking County, which 
seem to indicate success, and Mr. K. speaks 
quite sanguinely. We extract a few items from 
the detailed report. Ten acres of old corn and 
potato land were prepared by deep plowing, 
only one acre (of the potato land) being sub- 
soiled. The seed planted was of two kinds, the 
“Vilmorin Improved” and the “Imperial,” the 
former being much the best. The yield of the 
entire ten acres is estimated at about 190 tons. 
The acre subsoiled produced about six times as 
large a crop as an acre in any other part of the 
field not thus prepared. Thesugar was manu- 
factured by simple and somewhat imperfect ma- 
chinery, the roots being first reduced to pulp, 
by means of a revolving grater, and pressed. 
One thousand pounds of beets yielded 78 gal- 
lons of juice. The juice was treated with “ cer- 
tain chemicals,” evaporated, filtered through 
bone-black, and again evaporated and set aside 
to crystallize. The result was a very excellent 
article of brown sugar, obtained at an expense 
of four cents per pound. The refuse pulp was 
found to be an excellent food for cows. A cer- 
tain portion of the: process is kept secret, but 
there is no doubt that the method employed by 
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the beet sugar manufacturers of France is as 
perfect as any yet known. They add lime-water 
to the juice, and then remove the lime by means 
of ammonia-alum. The manufacture of sugar 
requires much more care and practical know- 
ledge than it does to make syrup, and if it is 
found profitable to enter into the production of 
beet sugar in this country, no doubt the labor 
will be divided between the farmers who pro- 
duce the roots and the establishments for work- 
ing themup. The larger these manufactories, 
the greater will be the economy, and the conse- 
quent profits to both grower and manufacturer. 
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Do Potatoes Mix in the Hill? 

This subject is again brought toour notice by 
George K. Robinson, of Canada East, and J. B. 
Wolff, of Colorado Territory, The former hay 
ing found a red and a white potato on the same 
plant, and the latter had a “double potato,” 
one half deep blue and the, other half yellow, 
with pink eyes. The only way in which vari- 
eties of potatoes can cross or mix, is by the fer- 
tilizing of the flower of one sort by the pollen 
of another; the seed of those thus fertilized would 
be very apt to produce cross-breeds. It seems 
very unlikely that the cross impregnation of 
the flower should affect the character of the tu- 
ber, and we can not admit it until direct exper- 
iments have proved it to be the case. We have 
no doubt that potatoes may vary or sport. The 
sorts in cultivation are themselves sports, or it 
may be crosses of different varieties, having the 
blood, so to speak, of different kinds in them. 
It is not strange that under favoring circum- 
stances these varieties should vary, or that some 
peculiarity of one of the ancestors should break 
out and become predominant. 

— 6 tO ee 
Why Seeds Fail—Practical Hints. 
hctipachit 

Frequent failures are made in cultivation, 
which are unjustly charged to the seedsmen. 
Seeds are sown, they do not come up, and they 
are set down as old or imperfect. While such 
seeds are doubtless sold by some, our experience 
is that respectable seedsmen generally send out 
reliable seeds, and that the want of success is 
oftener the fault of the sower. In treating of the 
vitality of seeds in the February Agriculturist, it 
was shown that there was no general rule as 
to the time that seeds would keep: so, seeds 
after being sown, differ as to their power of re- 
sisting decay if the circumstances are unfavora- 
ble to their immediate germination. Three con- 
ditions are necessary to the growth of all seeds, 
viz: air, moisture, and a sufficient temperature. 
Any one of these failing,.the seeds will not 
grow. The amount of heat required for germi- 
nation varies greatly with different seeds ; 
those of the common chickweed will start 
at a temperature just above freezing, while 
those of some tropical plants require 75 or 80 
degrees. The seeds of the plants commonly 
cultivated, germinate at a temperature of 50 to 
60 degrees. Moisture is required not only to 
soften the seed coat, but to enable the germ to 
grow, and too little or too much is equally fatal 
to success. If the soil is too dry, the seeds re- 
main unchanged; and if an excess of moisture 
is present, the seeds, if delicate, will decay. In 
well drained soil the proper amount of water is 
held by capillary attraction. The third requis- 
ite, air, is always present in recently worked 
soil.—All the conditions being favorable, there 
isa great difference in the time that seeds re- 
quire for germination. Placed under similar 
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 clreumstendbe, it has been found that wheat and 
millet germinate in one day, beans, radishes and 
turnips in two, and lettuce in four days, while 
melons and cucumbers require five or six, and 
parsley thirty or forty days. The seeds of some 
trees and shrubs remain in the ground one, and 
even two years before they germinate. The 
common causes of failure with good seeds are: 
too deep or too early sowing, and excess of 
moisture. When small seeds are planted too 
deeply, the vitalify of the germ is exhausted be- 
fore it can reach the light and air necessary to 
its growth; such seeds should be barely covered 
with soil, and if there is danger of the surface 
becoming too dry it should be shaded. Very 
small seeds may be sprinkled on nicely prepared 
soil, and then lay a board upon the surface until 
they start. When sowing is done too early, the 
ground is too cold, and many seeds rot before 
it becomes of a proper temperature to cause 
germination. Too much moisture in thesoil ex- 
cludes the necessary air, and this one of the 
requisites being wanting, the seeds decay. 











‘For the American Agriculturist, 


Will Poultry Pay? 
_~<_—. 

Last year I furnished for the Agricultwrist a full 
account of my poultry keeping, mode of man- 
agement, etc., for the year ending 1861, which 
was published in the Feb. and March Nos., vol. 
21, pages 41 and 74. Having just closed upmy 
accounts, I senda report for the year 19862: 

Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1862: three cocks and ~ 
72 hens; they laid in Jan. 332 eggs; Feb., 
446; March, 973; April, 1,013; May, 982; June, 
988; July, 818; Aug., 818; Sept., 614; Oct., 
399; Nov., 466; Dec., 383 eggs—total, 8,227. In 
bulk equal to 84 bbls., (packed for market); in 
weight 1,030 lbs. During the year there died of 
the old stock 18, killed of the old stock 27, 
chicks killed 32—on hand Jan. 1st, 1863, 105, 
young and old, to be reduced to 75 head. All 
the old stock should have been killed off before 
the moulting season, as the March hatched 
chicks begin to lay about that time. This ar- 
rangement keeps the stock young and vigor- 
ous; and with proper care and attention, en~ 
sures a good supply of eggs at all seasons, 

It will be seen that in Oct., Nov., Dec., and 
Jan., when eggs are scarce, they gave a good 
supply. The whole year’s account stands thus; 


lbs. 
, 62, Stock on hand, 75 head, at 5 Ibs. each.. sp 


Jan. 

32 chicks killed, at 13¢ Ibs each, dressed....... Sedo 

27 old hens killed, 4 lbs. each, dressed.........-.+0+.. 108 

Increase on hand, Dec. 31, ’62, 30 head eres — 150 

Eggs collected during the year (in lbs.). ...........1030 
OGRE. ai ¢+0scdusageass deteu ands sents ae 1,711 

75 head, stock for the new year........cceeescescveees 375 
Balance, or pounds produced. ......+.-.s0-+++ 1,336 


Each hen has produced more than three times 
her weight in eggs alone, and it is easy to see 
the amount of food produced in a year from a 
stock of 72 hens, reduced by death to an aver- 
age of 63. Deduct loss for dressing for market, 
186 lIbs., and we have left 1,200 lbs, as the 
product of the year—besides having a new 
stock to start with for the coming year. 

It is a pretty large farmer that lays up 1,200 
lbs. of pork, and yet most people will persist in 
keeping one or more pigs—the flesh of which is 
turned into salt food for the most of the year— 
when poultry furnish daily a supply of fresh and 
excellent food, and of a kind, too, if more than 
is required for family use, which can be readily 
exehanged for cash or other products. The ad- 
vantage seems to be decidedly in favor of 
“ Barn-Yard Pheasants” over “Gutter Snipes.” 

Staten Island, N. Y. J. OC. THOMPSON. 
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Manure—Saving Barn-Yard. off; this I would sow with rye and grass seed. 
—— As frost usually occurs by October 1st, the sowed 


W. F. Quinby, Newcastle Co., Del., sends to 
the American Agriculturist his plan for saving ma- 
nure in the barn-yard. He says, “ the soil should 
be underdrained, then place a layer of straw, C, 
say one foot thick on the surface; next to this a 


ee 









foot of earth, B, [we prefer muck if obtainable. 
Ep.] and on top of this, straw, A, to any desired 
depth. The lowest layer of straw prevents the 
earth, B, from sticking to the bottom, and al- 
lows the filtered water to pass off. The earth 
acts as a filter, and there is no better than clay, 
which absorbs all the alkali and allows the wa- 
ter to pass off nearly pure. The upper straw, C, 
prevents the earth from being tramped into 
holes, and is converted into manure. At the 
proper season, all can be hauled out together 
for use. This plan would probably treble the 
usual amount of manure. It may be a good 
deal of trouble to arrange all this, but there is 
no use in calling anything trouble, in these days, 
that pays; and increasing manure will pay.” 





For the American Agriculturist. 
One Cow to an Acre of Land. 
Teese 

I have heard of farmers who could keep one 
cow, or its equal, for every acre of land owned. 
How many who have fifty or one hundred 
acres, think they could keep 50 or 100 head of 
cattle? To show how it might be done, I will 
propose an experiment on ten acres. Stock 
can be kept on a variety of food, as roots, grain, 
and hay, better than on hay alone. Suppose 
five acres of the ten, to be in meadow. I would 
plant two acres with corn, one with beets, and 
sow two with corn for soiling or feeding out green. 
Commencing, say on the 10th of June, keep the 
stock in the stable and yard, mow the grass, and 
bring it to them. I think one acre, if part in 
clover, so that it could be cut the second time, 
would keep the 10 head from June 10th to July 
15th. By this time, the corn which was sowed 
May 10th, would doo begin to cut, and I think 
from past experience, that the two acres of 
sowed corn would furnish plenty of feed to the 
15th of October. If not, I would thin the acre 
of beets (which might be planted rather thickly) 
and feed them out between meals. From Oct. 
15 to Noy. 15, feed the stalks from the planted 
corn, and the tops of the beets, which would 
by this time be fit to pull and store for Winter. 

Now for the next six months, or from the mid- 
dle of November to the middle of May, there 
would be hay from four acres of meadow, say 
10 tons; one acre of beets, 1000 bushels; two 
acres of corn 150 bushels. That would furnish 
each animal for the Winter (200 days) one ton of 
hay, 100 bushels of beets, and 15 bushels of corn; 
or 10 lbs. of hay, 4 bushel of beets, and nearly 
three quarts of meal per day. No doubt, stock 
would come out good in the Spring with that 
feed, There remains the month from May 15th, 
to the 10th or 15th of June to provide for. ,It 
was supposed that the cutting of the sowed 
corn might be commenced in July: by the ist 
of September quite a piece of it would be cut 





corn should all be cut before that time, and the 
remainder of the piece be sowed with rye and 
grass seed. This rye would do to begin to cut 
by the middle of May, and last until the grass 
could be mowed again. As the rye is cut off, 
I would begin to sow corn again. Some will 
say that to produce 1000 bushels of beets to the 
acre, or 75 bushels of corn, or 24 tons of hay, 
will require rich land ; but if stock be kept up 
the year round, a large amount of available ma- 
nune cap be made, which I consider one of 
the greatest advantages of the soiling system. 
Last season I sowed 16 rods of ground with 
corn, the 10th of June, and it supplied one cow 
with a good armful twice a day for 10 weeks. 
In my statement above, I have allowed 82 rods 
of sowed corn for each animal, in order to have 
some teft to cure for feeding after early frosts. 
Fairfield Co., Conn, D.H. S. 
—— 6 ee oe 


Notes on Flax Culture. ...ITI. 
——— 

The time required for flax to ripen will de- 
pend considerably upon the character of the 
soil, and the weather during the season: be- 
tween three and four months from the sowing is 
the average. When the leaves turn yellow and 
the last blooms are disappearing, the crop should 
be examined every day or two, to ascertain the 
degree of ripeness. It is fit to pull when the 
stalk is of a yellowish tinge, the leaves having 
mainly fallen off, and the center boll become of 
a brown color. Another test recommended, is to 
select the ripest seed capsule on an average 
stalk, and cut through it; when the seeds have 
changed from the white milky substance they 
usually show, to a greenish color, and are pret- 
ty firm, the flax is fit to pull. If the straw be 
left standing until all the seed is fully matured, the 
fibers are harsh and brittle. If the proper 
time be observed, the seeds though not quite 
ripened when gathered, will be perfected by the 
sap remaining in the stalk after itis harvested. 
The straw is usually pulled up by the roots. In 
doing this, care should be taken to keep the 
root ends even. When a convenient handful is 
gathered, hold it loosely in both hands and let 
the but-ends drop on the ground several times, 
until they are uniform. It may now be set upin 
rows with the heads inclining together, as shown 
in Fig. 1, or bound loosely in small bundles, 3 or 
4 inches in 
diameter, and 
gathered into 
circularshocks 
of six or eight 
bundles, with 
the buts of each 
well spread 
out, that they 
may dry readi- 
ly. The latter method is preferable, as the stalks 
are not so easily blown down. Thecost of pulling 
is usually from five to eight dollars peracre. The 
straw is left standing-in the field six or eight ‘days, 
or until the natural moisture is dried out and 
the seed bolls are ripe enough to open easily. 
Should a storm occur, the flax may need atten- 
tion to keep the bundles upright, that they may 
dry out quickly. When sufficiently cured, the 
bundles are taken to the barn or stacked in the 
field. Inthe latter case, they should be carefully 
arranged to exclude water. The next process 
is to separate the seed from the stalk, for which 
several methods are in use. Some use a large 
close-toothed iron comb, called a ripple, through 








which the flax heads are drawn, a handful at a 
time, and the capsules torn off. Others thresh 
the heads with a large mallet having a curved 
handle. One experienced flax raiser rec- 
ommends to whip out the seed by striking 
each bundle upon a solid block. Where the 
seed alone is de- 
sired, the prac- 
tice is to thresh 
with a flail, or by 
treading with 
= horses. The most 
expeditious meth- 
od we have seen, 
is by passing the 
seed ends through 
rollers driven by horse power. A machine for the 
purpose is shown in Fig. 2. The rollers are set so 
as to break the bolls without injuring the seed; 
they are moved by means of a belt over the wheel, 
in the space between the two sets of rollers. The 
flax is taken in both hands, and the seed ends 
passed down between the rollers. Such an ap- 
paratus would pay where much flax jis raised. 
A dry day should be chosen for taking-out the 
seed, as the bolls break much more easily than 
when they have absorbed much moisture. In 
our next article, directions for rotting, and other 
suggestions will be given. 





Fic. 2.—Scale of }-inch to the foot. 
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Timber Belts on Prairies. 
a ee 

Persons living in regions destitute of forests, 
find it necessary to plant trees, not only to 
shelter their houses from the furious winds, but 
also to protect their orchards and crops. While 
in many new countries, the energies of the farm- 
er are directed to clearing the land of trees, the 
total absence of these is severely felt by those 
who have settled on prairie lands. In planting 
trees in these localities, those varieties should be 
chosen which are not only of rapid growth, and 
will soon afford shelter, but also those which are 
at thesame time valuable for timber and for fuel. 

The Black Walnut, the Maples, and Locust, 
are suited for this purpose. The Locust has the 
disadvantage of being subject to the attacks of 
the borer, and the limbs are sometimes broken 
by the winds, but the rapidity of its growth, 
and the great value of its timber for fence posts 
and the like, render it desirable to have. the 
plantation contain a portion of these. The 
chestnut is another valuable tree, both for its 
timber and fruit. Recently, attention has been 
called to the White willow, claimed to have 
qualities which adapt it to this purpose.—As a 
matter of economy it is better to start most 
trees from the seed. Nuts, if to be transported 
for a great distance, should be kept in sand or 
loam. Walnuts are said to do better if planted 
where the trees are wanted, being somewhat 
checked by transplanting, Locust seeds should 
be planted in the Fall, or kept in boxes of earth 
through the Winter. The seeds of the maple 
may be kept until Spring. Plants are usually 
left two years in the seed bed before trans- 
planting, keeping them free from weeds. In 
planting, it should be borne in mind that the 
object isto forma belt of timber and not a 
hedge; that a tree which has had plenty of 
room to develop its limbs will answer much 
better for shelter than one which has its trunk 
drawn up and has few limbs, from being 
crowded by others. The distance apart will 
depend upon the kind of tree—ten feet be- 
ing little enough forthe smallest. There should 
be at least two rows, and where practicable, 
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three or four will be better, asthe trees will pro- 
tect one another. By alternating the trees in 
the rows—that is, putting those in the second 
row opposite the intervals of the first row, a 
much more effective barrier is produced than 
when the trees of the different rows are placed 
opposite to each other. Our reasons for recom- 
mending planting the trees wide apart at once, 
in preference to thick planting to be afterwards 
thinned, are: that the growth will be better, and 
that where a dense grove is thinned, the remain- 
ing trees will be badly shaped and weak. Be- 
sides, in cutting away a thick plantation, the 
roots left in the ground decay, and are liable 
to injure those of the living trees. Where rab- 
bits and mice are troublesome, the young trees 
must be protected from their attacks. Besides 
the methods we have already noticed at differ- 
ent times, it has been recommended to surround 
the trunk of the tree with pieces of corn stalk 
placed perpendicularly and bound closely 
around the trunk, as protection against mice. 
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Improved Wagon “Jack” or Hoister— 
Mome-made, Convenient, and Cheap. 


ch Rages 

I. T. Mapes, of Howells, Orange Co., N. Y., 
sends us a model ofa wagon “ Jack,” or hoister 
as he terms it, which appears to be very valua- 
ble, from the fact that it is simple in its opera- 
tion, and can be readily and quickly made by 
any farmer having an axe, auger, saw, and chis- 
el. Mr. Mapes says he knows of only two 
having been made, and he claims to be the in- 
ventor, but he cheerfully gives the plan for the 
benefit of those who take the American Agricul- 
turist. We take the liberty in their name to re- 
turn a vote of thanks—and a large vote it is. 

DeEscripTion.—The engraving will nearly 
explain the construction. The base, a, is of 


-2-inch plank, say 1} feet long and 8 or 10 inches 


wide. The upright, uw, is of 2-inch plank, 4 inch- 
es wide at the bottom, and 23 to 38 feet high, 
having a mortise or slot, 14 inches wide, about 
half way down its middle. The lever, i, is cut 
from 14 inch plank, and is say 3 feet long, 3 
inches wide at one end and tapering to a con- 
venient handle at the otherend. This is fastened 
into the upright by a pin placed at the proper 
hight from the ground to suit the wagon— 
about 2 feet high for an ordinary farm wagon. 
On the short arm of the lever a notch is cut to 
hold the axle. The catch, c, is also of a short 
piece of plank 14 to 17 inches long, cut to a 
shoulder to fit into the slot at the top of the 
upright, where it isheld by apin. This swings 
loosely and falls into notches in the lever as 
shown in the engraving. By depressing the 
lever at 1, the wagon axle is raised and the 
catch, c, holds it there.—To the above descrip- 
tion, which is substantially that given by Mr. 
Mapes, we will add a suggestion, viz.; that where 





there are several wagons of different hights, the 
Jack may be adapted to all of them, by having 
the pins put in loosely, and several holes in the 
upright, both for the lever and the catch, so 
that they can be adjusted to any desired hight. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
A Pennsylvania Corn Marker. 


——Q=—s 

I believe the plan in vogue among the Penn- 
sylvania farmers in this locality, for marking 
corn land, is preferable to Iowa or New-Jersey 
corn markers; the mark made by either of those 
is too narrow for planting corn in hills. A mark 
made by a two inch block or runner in mellow 
ground will “cave in,” so‘as to leave a triangu- 
lar hollow, which would receive all the grains 
in a heap ; besides, a horse can not be made to 
“toe” a slight mark, or walk as straight as a 
human being. My experience in planting corn 
in hills is, that four or five grains dropped on a 
surface of 4 inches, do better than if thrown on 
an inch square. My plan is to furrow one way 
with a light plow; a smart man and horse can 
mark from eight to 10 acres per day. For cross 
marking, I take a light stiff pole about 23 feet 
long; to this I attach 6 long trace chains, (oth- 
er light chains will answer) 3 ft. 5 inches apart, 
the first chain about 2 feet from the far end of 
the pole, which leaves about 4 feet of pole at the 
near end; on this end Imakea mark 8 ft. 5 inch- 
es from the last chain. Two persons, one at 
each end of the pole, walk over the field cross- 
wise of the furrows, drawing the chains behind. 
The one acting as leader in marking, will 
walk in the last mark, keeping the mark on 


the pole opposite the middle of his body:. 


by this means the two can mark twelve acres 
in an hour. If the first mark is straight, and 
the leader “minds his eye,” every mark will 
be as straight as a line, and as uniform in 
width as the chains on the pole. To use 
this marker to advantage, the field should be in 
good planting order, and not be very hilly, nor 
too full of trees; stumps will not interfere. A 
common trace chain makes mark enough to be 
readily seen, and does not draw loose earth in 
the furrow to interfere with planting. The plant- 
ing is done across the furrow, or with the chain 
mark. This simple contrivance has saved us 
many a hard day’s travel after the plow; as we, 
like the Towa farmer, were formerly in the 


habit of marking both ways with a plow. 
Stark Co., Ohio. JACOB HOLL, 





The White Willow Again. 

Western readers of the Agriculiturist continue 
to write to us for advice concerning the White 
Willow. Wehaveno practical knowledge upon 
the subject, and can only speak of the present 
excitement from what we see in the western pa- 
pers and learn from our correspondents. That 
the tree will grow readily and rapidly we have 
no doubt. That it will, in every situation, do 
all that is claimed for it, is yet to be proved. 
We do not advise any one to invest largely in 
the stock, nor to expend time and money in 
fencing their farms with it. If the willow is 
valuable now, it will be as good a year or two 
hence. The present excitement seems to be 
wholly uncalled for; thousands will inconsider- 
ately rush into it and finding that the plant does 
not come fully up to their expectations, the 
really good qualities it has, will be overlooked, 
and the whole affair denounced as a humbug. 
To those who are disposed to make the experi- 
ment we say; besure that you get the white wil- 





low. Peddlers are traversing the Western States 
in all directions; they may sell the true sort and 
they may not. It is much better to buy of re- 
sponsible nurserymen. Plant a few for experi- 
ment, and if these succeed, and grow half as rap- 
idly as it is claimed they do, they will give an 
abundant supply of cuttings for future plantings, 
In this, as all other new notions, approach cau- 
tiously, without prejudice against the truth there 
may be in it, and without blindly swallowing 
all that interested parties may say in favor of it. 
For ourselves, we really hope that there may be 
found in the White Willow just the qualities 
needed in a tree for thenaked plains of the West, 
and when we are conyinced that it is the thing 
we have been looking for, we shall gladly re- 
commend it. But with all the light we can 
gather so far, we are constrained to offer a word 
of caution to our readers. (P. §8.—Since the 
above was put in type, we have had a conver- 
sation with a distinguished agriculturist from 
Illinois, who considers the whole willow excite- 
‘ment as approaching nearly tohumbug. He 
says he has good reason to believe that an edi- 
tor of an agricultural paper, which has perhaps 
done more than any other to push forward the 
willow culture, by editorials and advertise- 
ments, is himself indirectly interested in the sale 
of cuttings, and is thus grinding his own axe.) 








A Cabbage Puller. 


——_oe——_ 


“Sucker,” in a communication full of sugges- 
tions, describes a very simple contrivance for 
pulling cabbages, which would doubtless greatly 
lighten the labor of taking up the crop. The en- 
graving Will readily show the way in which the 
tool is made. The handle is 6 feet long, of 8x4 
scantling. Two boards 3 feet long are nailed on 
opposite sides and project 18 inches beyond the 
end; these are rounded off like the runners of 
a sled. In the engraving only a part of the 
handle is shown, to save room. To use the 
implement the runners are pushed under the 
cabbage until the lower end of the handle 
comes against the stem, then by raising the 
other end the cabbage is easily lifted. 
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Dairy Statistics ; 

Hon. Zadoc Pratt has given us the statistics 
of his dairy farm for 1862. He keeps 64 cows, 
which for the season of adbous eight months 
produced 35,740 gallons of milk, or an ay- 
erage of 2 14-100th' gallons per day for each 
cow. The whole product of butter was 14,274 
Ibs., equal to an average product for each cow 
of about 133 ounces per day. Each cow yielded 
butter to the value of $57.98. The following 
table shows the amount of milk required to make 
a pound of butter on the first of each of several 
months for three years; and also the weight - 
per gallon of the milk at the time. 





. ba, lbs. 
May et ae 7-01. 11-80 8.02... £50 7-80 
June Ist...-.......--11-43 8-28..12-40 7-74..10-77 7-84 


July Ist....--ee-e0-- 12-14 8-30..10-74 8-03..10-55 7-80 
August Ist........- .11-35 8-66..10-45 8-28..10-13 7-88 
September Ist.....+--11-83 8-09.. 9-04 8-12.. 9-13 7-80 
October Ist......-+.- 9-28 8-53.. 8-85 8-07.. 7:00° 7-68 
November Ist....... . 8-21 7-56.. 8-50 8-12.. 7-58 7-44 


Average of above 7 i 
a Ssemsctves | 11-08 8-19..10-29 8-05.. 9-29 1-75 
Av. the whole season.11-20 8-28,.10-42 8-05..10-01 7-90 
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For the American Agriculiurist, 
Blooded Stock—Present and Prospective 
Prices, etc. 


If, from want of information or from preju- 
dice, any one still doubts the value of improved 
blood in stock of any kind, over that of the “ old- 
fashioned ” or “native breeds,” the simple mar- 
ket quotations of the cattle, sheep, and swine 
sales in New-York City, for the last two years, 
will show him the difference. We set aside all 
the ornamental appearance of the quadrupeds— 
which, by the way, any one with an eye in his 
head, or a soul in his body, would count as 
worth something—and only take into account 
the simple economical value of well bred over ill 
bred animals. We do not propose to enter 
into particulars, even. Just go up to the Bull's 
Head on cattle-sale days, and see the quick, lib- 
eral prices paid for beeves, high up in Short- 
horn, Deyon, or Hereford blood, and then 
the slow, lagging, higgling prices for which the 
“ dung-hills,” “ scallawags,” and common stock 
are ofered, in many instances without buyers. 
Aud yet, with the breeder, the grazier, and the 
feeder, both descriptions of beasts have run side 
by side in the pasture and feed yard. One, from 
iis nicely and skillfully adjusted anatomy, has 
the faculty of taking on flesh readily, kindly, 
and in the most valuable parts for good quality 
of meat; the other, from its ill-adjusted anato- 
my, has not such faculty. And the better beast 
has, in all probability, eaten less food, while tak- 
ing on a third more flesh than the poorer one. 

Sv with sheep as with cattle; the same also 
with swine—poultry even. The war, with its 
deranging influences on sundry of our economi- 
cal products, has reduced the values of purely 
bred stock to almost nominal prices, and hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of young thorough- 
bred bulls have been made into steers for the 
shambles, instead of being purchased and dis- 
tributed over the country for stock purposes; 
and multitudes of equally well-bred South-down 
and Cotswold rams, as wethers, have shared a 
like fate. So, too, with young boars, while the 
spaying knife has been busy among the breed- 
ing sows—all turned off for market purposes, 
and food consumption. 

We Americans are a wonderfully spasmodic 
people in thought and action. Nearly thirty 
years ago we imported Short-horns from Eng- 
land, and sold them at a thousand dollars each 
for breeding and improving purposes. Ten 
years afterward, descendants of the same 
steck, equally well bred, could be bought for a 
hundred dollars each, or less. And so it went 
on for ten years more. Beef had risen in our 
sea-board markets. Then came another furor. 
Our native-bred Short-horns and Devons could 
not supply the demand, and by careless breed- 
ing, at low prices, their quality had in many in- 
stances deteriorated. Hence new English im- 
portations, and a furor of demand far exceeding 
any previous rates in price. A freshly imported 
bull sold in Kentucky for $6,000, and he never 
got acalf! Sundry other bulls sold for $2,000, 
to $3,000, and sometimes more; and cows from 
$1,000 to $2,000 each! And now, just as good 
animals sell for $100 to $300 each, while the 
New-York market price for beef has not fallen 
more than 20 per cent. over the highest prices, 
in first quality cattle! Yet the better ones pay 
well at their present selling prices, and the 
“scrubs” scarcely pay for rearing, feeding, and 
getting to market. The same comparative story 
may be told of sheep and swine. Two years 
ago wool was a drug, and sheep hardly worth 








the asking. Wool was worth 20 to 25 cents a 
pound, for common quality, and the finest 
scarcely 40 cents. Now, one can scarcely ask a 
high price enough for sheep, for all the world 
wants them ; and common wool is worth just as 
much as any other, and sixty cents a pound! 
Every body is after sheep, and putting away 
cattle. Yet, dairy products--butter and checse 
—are high, and milch cows worth something. 

We have no advice to give, but having told a 
few facts, sensible men can draw their own 
conclusions. If we had fine stock of any de- 
scription, we should cherish it. We would keep 
every good breeding female, and make steer, or 
wether, or shoat, only of such males as we could 
not sell; for there isa time coming, and at no 
distant day, when blood stock will be in demand. 

Black Rock, Erie Co., N.Y. L. F. ALLEN. 
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Hints on Feeding Horses. 
—o— 

The following extract from a valuable prac- 
tical address delivered by an Agriculturist subscri- 
ber in England, (G. P. H. Paty, M. A.,) before 
the Farmers’ Club at Bideford, Devonshire, con- 
tains hints on winter-feeding of horses equally 
applicable to this country. It will be remem- 
bered that corn, in England, signifies grain of 
any kind; and chaff, means cut hay or straw: 

“Hay and oats will always form the staple 
of horse food here, but variety is without 
doubt as pleasing to the horse as to man, and 
there is little trouble in varying the regular diet 
occasionally. Hay, whether meadow or clover, 
and oats and beans should possess the same 
good qualities. They should be bright in color, 
sweet in smell, and free from any mustiness, and 
should not be used in the same year in which 
they are grown. <A good many of the oats 
brought into this market will be found to weigh 
less than 36 poundsabushel. I have grown the 
black American oat to weigh 40 pounds a bush- 
el, and the white Canadian oat to weigh nearly 
46 pounds a bushel, and as comparative weight 
in grain is a decisive test of quality, the superi- 
ority of this class of oats is obvious. Good food 
will be found the cheapest, and those who use 
inferior fodder under a delusive idea of econo- 
my, will find that they only gain a loss by doing 
so. Beans may be considered the chief horse- 
corn next to oats, and when bought at a reason- 
able price, and given to the horses with a recol- 
lection that one feed of beans may be considered 
nearly equal to two feeds of oats, will be found 
auseful change. That mixture of barley and 
oats known here as dredge, is also often used 
for horses, but I have not used it myself, from 
an opinion that oats and beans are preferable. 
Oil cake in small quantities, say two or three 
pounds a week, will be much liked by the horses, 
and I think it exercises a decidedly good effect 
on their coats. Turnips, carrots, of which most 
horses become immoderately fond, mangold 
wurzel when they will eat it, trifolium incarna- 
tum, and early vetches, will afford a sufficient 
range to enable the food of the horse to be va- 
ried from time to time. The question of crush- 
ing corn for horses is constantly brought before 
us by advertisements. Its necessity, for young 
horses at least, is to me doubtful; and the evi- 
dence of the stock authority on the subject, as 
quoted in the advertisements—a London Omni- 
bus Company—is entirely vitiated by the fact 
that in the experiment in question, crushed corn 
and chaff were used against whole corn and hay, 
thus only proving the general advantage of 
@>mminuted food, and not the special advantage 











of crushed corn. By feeding horses regularly, 





and mixing chaff always with the corn, I think 
you will ensure its being properly ground, with- 
out the intervention of any other mill than that 
provided by nature. When the chaff and corn 
are given to the horses, enough water should al- 
ways be sprinkled over the feed to moisten it, 
and lessen the horse’s desire to drain the bucket 
to the bottom. I am strongly in favor of the 
use of chaff for horses, but I would recommend 
any one who uses it to discard all idea of cutting 
it by hand, and to arrange for the use of either 
water or horse-power,. according to cireum- 
stances. Fifteen pounds of chaff a day, in the 
proportion of ten of hay and five of straw, with 
a peck, say nine or ten pounds, of good oats, 12 
pounds of carrots, and a small allowance of hay 
at night, will form good winter feeding for a 
horse in full work; but the quantity, of course, 
must be suited to each horse’s wants, remember- 
ing always that a horse that is regularly well 
fed will require less and do better than a horse 
that is stinted at one time and over-fed another.” 
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“Scratches” in Horses. 





This disease, called also “grease” in England 
and in some parts of this country, often attacks 
the heels and legs of neglected horses, and 
though easily prevented, is difficult to cure, if of 
long standing. It commences with inflamma- 
tion of the oil glands of the skin about the hind 
feet. These vessels, named sebaceous glands, 
supply a fluid to soften the skin and prevent 
its cracking. These glands are especially need- 
ed and very active about the hind feet of the 
horse, where, by frequent exercise of the parts, 
the skin is subject to almost constant alternate 
wrinkling and expausion. The toughest leath- 
er would soon yield under such treatment, un- 
less kept well softened by oiling. The oil glands 
may become inflamed by sudden cold, as when 
a horse after exercise over wet roads is allowed 
to stand in the stable without cleaning and dry- 
ing the hair about the feet. The animal being 
warm, moisture rapidly evaporates and carries 
with it the heat from the neighboring parts; con- 
gestion ensues, and inflammation commences. 
It may be slight at first, but by neglect it will be 
likely to extend and affect the surrounding sur- 
face and also the deeper seated structures, re- 
sulting ina disorder disgusting in its appearance, 
and painful to the horse. Or it may be caused 
by standing on a filthy stable floor in wet straw 
and excrements, the moisture from which not 
only produces cold, but from its nature irritates 
the skin, thereby inducing the disease. 

As it progresses, the hair drops off, the heels 
swell, the skin assumes a glazed appearance, is 
covered with pustules, and emits an unctuous 
discharge which soon becomes very offensive. 
Unless properly treated, the leg half-way to the 
hock is crusted over with thick, horny scabs, 
divided by deep cracks, when the affection is 
scarcely curable. Prevention is found in clean 
stables, and in thorough drying and rubbing of 
the legs after the horse has been used. Close 
clipping of the hair which ordinarily grows 
long about the legs, deprives these parts of their 
natural protection, rendering them more liable 
to the scratches, and is therefore objectionable. 

If the disease unfortunately appears, Herbert 
recommends to clip off all the hair from the af.- 
fected parts, and thoroughly cleanse them with 
warm water and Castile soap. Then apply a flan- 
nel bandage evenly over the limb, and frequent- 
ly moisten it with warm water, allowing it to 
dry on the part. To soften the skin, apply an 
ointment of one drachm of sugar of lead in an 
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ounce of lard. If there are cracks, wash them 
with a solution of four ounces of alum in a pint 
of water. Feed the horse on bran mashes, car- 
rots, and green feed, and if there be much in- 
flammation after a day or two, administer a ball 
of four or five drachms of aloes. 


If the disease has reached the second stage, 
three doses of physic at intervals of two days 
will be needed. The best application to the- 
heels will be a poultice made of boiled and 
mashed carrots, put on tolerably hot. It can be 
conyeniently applied by drawing an old stock- 
ing leg over the leg, confining it at the fetlock 
joint, and filling it from above with the poultice. 
When this is removed, anoint the heels with an 
ointment of one part of rosin, three parts of 
lard melted together, and one part of calamine 
powder, added when the first mixture is cooling. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Notes on Sheep-Raising in Ohio. 


The late census report, places Ohio at the head 
of the list in sheep husbandry. To a genuine 
Buckeye, one having a becoming pride in the 
prosperity of that place which is his home by 
birth or adoption, this fact can not be other- 
wise than gratifying. In 1850 the whole pro- 
duct of woolin the United States was about 
52,000,000 Ibs. In 1860 the clip increased to 
sixty and a half millions of pounds, showing a 
gain of over 15 per cent. during this period. 
Of this, Ohio, in 1860, produced 10,648,000 Ibs., 
and although we have decreased over 800,000 in 
the number of our sheep since 1850, yet we have 
increased over 400,000 in pounds shorn. This 
increase of wool from a less number of sheep, 
clearly indicates a more intelligent system of 
breeding, and better management of flocks. 
Ohio has near 10,000,000 acres of land under 
improvement, and only a fraction over 3,000,000 
sheep—less than one sheep for every three acres 
of cleared land—it is therefore obvious that 
the number may be greatly augmented with- 
out being over stocked, or materially affecting 
other important agricultural interests. That 
sheep husbandry is now assuming & more im- 
portant position in the economy of the farm 
than heretofore, is evidenced by the demand 
and prices paid for sheep at the present time. 
During the last year, wool has advanced about 
50 per cent., while sheep have advanced fully 
100 per cent. New men are now attracted by 
the price of wool to embark in the business of 
wool growing, and almost every farmer is in- 
creasing the number formerly kept on his farm. 
This, I by no means condemn, and yet it may 
not be out of place to offer a word of caution. 
The wisest man can not predict what is before 
us, or what will be the condition of our Nation 
one year hence. I donot despair, and I yet 
hope my country and Government will be saved, 
but, in our present distracted condition, I would 
certainly hesitate before embarking in any enter- 
prise involving a large investment. And fur- 
thermore, is not the present price of wool de- 
lusive? I grant that in making the currency of 
the country the standard of value, wool has ad- 
vanced 50 per cent., butif I desire to convert this 
currency into gold, or if I only accept gold in 
payment for my wool, I will then find the last 
year’s prices closely represent its absolute, or 
true value at the present time. But while I 
would advise caution, I would also applaud 
every wise aid well directed effort to increase 
the number, and still further aim to advance the 
present high character of our Ohio flocks. 

If a good Providence grants power to our 





Government to subdue, and crush this wicked 
conspiracy against its life, then surely the flock- 
master may look forward for some years to come, 
with assurance that his labors and care for his 
fleecy charge will be well rewarded. The pres- 
ent supply of wool in the markets of the world 
is unusually small, and cotton both from scar- 
city and price, can not as heretofore constitute 
so prominent an element in our professedly 


woolen fabrics. G. 
Moore’s Salt Works, Ohio. 
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A Word for Merino Sheep. 

Mr. M. Cunningham, Stark Co., O., in answer 
to the question proposed by the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, “ Which are the Best 
Sheep ?” writes as follows: “This question 
may have as many different answers as men 
have different notions and opinions. To the 
flock-master, who breeds and keeps sheep for 
the wool principally, the Spanish Merino is es- 
teemed above any other, in thisclimate. Some 
of the reasons for this are as follows: The 
Spanish Merino produces a greater quantity of 
wool, in proportion to the size of the carcase, 
than any other variety of sheep. It isa general- 
ly admitted fact, that all animals consume food 
in proportion to the weight of carcase. This 
being the case, and the difference in weight be- 
tween a Spanish Merino and a Leicestershire or 
a South Down, being about one-third, it will 
readily be seen which of the two varieties is 
most profitable for wool; for, generally, it will 
be found that the well-built, close and compact 
Spanish sheep of eighty pounds weight will 
produce more pounds of wool than the Leices- 
tershire or the South.Downs of one hundred 
and twenty pounds. If this be true, it requires 
one-third more feed to produce a pound of wool 
from a Leicestershire or South Down sheep than 
it does from a Spanish Merino; while, at the 
same time, a pound of the Spanish Merino is 
worth and will sell for at least one-third more 
than the other. [Generally—but not now. Ep.] 

The wool of the Spanish Merino is generally 
very compact and close, and being oily also, it 
protects the bodies of the animals from the in- 
clemencies of the weather; while on the loose, 
open, and light wooled varieties, when exposed 
to the rains and storm, the wool becomes sat- 
urated, the water finds its way to the skin, the 
animal takes cold, and perhaps dies. 

Spanish or some other of the Merinos, herd 
together in large flocks better than Leicester- 
shire, Cotswolds or South Downs. They are, per- 
haps, the most quiet and docile variety of sheep 
of all others.~ This is a great consideration.” 


NN eee 
Introduction of Merinos. 








The Northampton (Mass.) Free Press, claims 
for Vermont the honor of having first introduced 
the Spanish Merino into the United States, and 
gives the following account of the importation: 
“William Jarvis, a native of Boston, received 
from Jefferson an appointment as Consul to Lis- 
bon, and when there in 1811, Napoleon invaded 
Portugal and Spain, and some of the flocks were 
seized by him to feed his army, while others 
were sold to defray the expenses of the war. 
Previously, not a single sheep had been allowed 
to leave Spain, the penalty of death having been 
established to prevent it. Mr. Jarvis wishing to 
benefit his countrymen, purchased ten bucks at 
a cost of $200 each, and shipped them to New- 
York. He ordered his agent to advertise them 
thoroughly and then sell them at auction. His 





request was complied with and thereport of the 
sale was sent to Mr. Jarvis. He opened the let- 
ter, from which he read that his sheep had been 
sold at $100each. The letter was thrown down 
in a passion—and his countrymen were consid- 
ered the most unappreciative people in the 
world. He thought they certainly might have 
shown gratitude enough by paying at least what 
the sheep had cost him. The next day having 
occasion to refer to the letter, he found that he 
had made a mistake of ome cipher in the first 
reading. Instead of the sheep having sold for 
$100 each, they had sold for $1000—a slight dif- 
ference. This induced him to make further pur- 
chases, and during his stay at Lisbon he shipped 
to this country 3,500 sheep, all but 300 of which 
were sold at New-York, Boston, Portland, New- 
Haven, and Philadelphia at enormous prices. 
The 300 that he reserved, were taken to Weth- 
ersfield, Vt., where 8000 acres of land had been 
purchased at a cost of $20,000. On his return 
to this country, Mr. Jarvis settled in Vermont, 
and continued the rearing of sheep, from which, 
together with the profits made on those that he 
had imported, he had amassed a fortune.” 

It is true that Mr. Jarvis was the largest early 
importer of this breed, but 8. 8. Randall in his 
work on sheep states that the first Merino re- 
ceived here was shipped by Mr. Delessert, a 
banker of Paris, in the year 1801. Four animals 
were sent, but three died on -the passage; the 
remaining one was taken to a farm near Kings- 
ton, in this State. In 1802, Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston, of New-York, imported two 
pairs of this breed, and in the same year Hon. 
David Humphreys, of Connecticut, imported a 
flock of about one hundred. 





Economy in Wintering Pigs. 
4a 

A correspondent at Sandy Hill, N. Y., sends 
to the American Agriculturist a description of his 
mode of wintering pigs economically—in sub- 
stance as follows: The pen is built adjoining 
the rear of the horse stable, so that the pigs can 
have free access to the manure heap. Their 
grain feed is thrown upon the pile to encourage 
them to work it over, and also that their own 
excrements may be dropped there. The trough 
for swill is placed outside of their nesting 
apartment, midway between that and the ma- 
nure heap. The whole is under cover, and sel- 
dom freezes. Pigs for wintering are taken from 
the second litter, dropped in September. Two 
or three pigs are kept to each horse. They 
spend most of the day in working over the ma- 
nure thrown from the stable in the morning: 
thus all the undigested grain, which would oth- 
erwise be partially wasted, is turned to account ; 
an addition is made to the manure heap by the 
pigs, and the whole is thoroughly commingled. 
It is claimed that a large saving of feed and ma- 
nure is made. Toward Spring the manure is 
thrown out of the pen, and allowed to ferment. 
The heap is watered occasionally, if it be not 
sufficiently moist, to prevent fire-fanging. 

We suggest in addition to the above plan, that 
a pile of muck be kept near at hand, under 
cover, and a few shovelfuls be thrown in daily 
with the manure from the stable. It will retain 
much of the ammonia which would otherwise 
escape, thus preventing the offensive efflavia 
from the sty. It- will add largely to the bulk 
of the heap, and by being incorporated with 
the manure, prevent injury during fermenta ‘on, 
Sods, or any good soil may be used, when muck 
is not at hand. The accumulation can be 
removed from the pen as often as necessary, 
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The Petunia—New Varieties. 
a Re 

The improvement which has been made in 
this favorite bedding plant is truly wonderful, 
when we compare the present forms with the 
old white and purple kinds. The engraving 
here given, represents 
some of the seedlings 
produced by Mr. Isaac 
Buchanan, the © well- 
known florist of ‘this 
city. Being dissatisfied 
with the double varie- 
ties, he turned his atten- 
tion to those with 
blotches and markings. 
Beginning with a blotch- 
ed plant which he 
brought from Gand, he 
has, after several years 
of careful culture, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 
some well marked va- 
rieties—the beauty of 
which is reproduced in 
the engraving as well 
as can be done in black 
and white. In the spe- 
cimens we. have seen, 
the markings are well 
defined, of a rich purple 
color, on a clear, white 
ground. We cultivated 
some of these varieties 
last Summer, and their 
striking contrasts of col- 
or made them the most 
brilliant ornaments of 
our grounds. The pe- 
tunia, from the -ease 
with which it is propa- 
gated, is exceedingly 
popular. Though a per- 
ennial, it is cultivated 
like an annual, and 
blooms very early from 
seed sown in the open 
ground. Towards the 
end of summer cuttings 
may be made from de- 
sirable sorts. These 
strike readily, and may 
be kept for winter 
blooming, or in a dor- 
mant state for spring 
planting. A paper of 
seeds of the finer sorts will be likely to give 
a considerable variety of colors and markings. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
Impositions in Grapes and Other Fruits. 
—_—~o——_ 

These are continually occurring. Here area 
few from which I have personally suffered. 
Several years ago, following the advice of influ- 
ential persons, I purchased a rooted layer of 
the Logan grape. It was said to be equal to the 
Isabella, but hardier, more productive, and ri- 
pening before the Concord. Even more than 
this was said in its praise, but this was enough, 
if true. SolI remitted the $5 demanded, and 
received a vine. It has now borne fruit three 
years, and I must testify that it is not equal in 
quality to the Isabella, and not half as produc- 
tive as that variety. It is early and hardy as 
gould be desired, but it does not set its fruit 








well; in this regard it is inferior to the Concord. 

More recently I bought a Cuyahoga vine, 
for $3; a “knitting-needle” vine, too. The first 
plant died, and next year I tried again, with 
another needle, which lived. The recommend- 
ations of this grape were very high. Here is 





PETUNIA. 


one, published in the Horticulturist: “Ripens 
ten days or two weeks earlier than Isabella, is 
free from rot or mildew, ripens its berries uni- 
formly, and they hang well on the bunch. Pulp 
melting, juicy, sweet—quality best.” But last 
year the facts began toleak out. Reports of its 
rotting and mildewing found their way into the 
papers. The specimens exhibited at the differ- 
ent fairs were few, small, and poorly ripened, 
and, worse than all, they were found to be later 
in maturing than the Isabella. That, of itself, 
kills it for cultivation in a northern latitude. 

The Adirondac grape has lately come out with 
a brave blowing of trumpets. This is declared 
to be certainly superior to the Isabella, has a 
touch of the flavor of that royal grape, the 
Black Hamburgh, is very prolific, hardy, ripens 
before the Concord, etc., etc. This sounds well, 
but I 4m getting nervously shy of these un- 
tried-goyelties. The Adirondac originated in a 








small village near Plattsburgh, N. Y. A recent 
correspondent of Hovey’s Magazine writes from 
that village, saying: “The original Adirondac 
vine stands but a few steps from the lake, in the 
town of Port Henry. I do not think it equalto 
the Delaware, Diana, or even Concord, for this 
region.” Thatiscertain- 
ly quite a home thrust. 
The writer charges no 
one with dishonesty, but 
counsels the public to 
be extremely cautious 
not to pay large prices 
for untested novelties of 
any kind. VirTIs. 
REMARKS. — We can 
scarcely wonder at the 
state of mind, in which 
“Vitis” finds himself; 
he has not a few sym- 
pathizers. The gist of 
his letter is contained 
in one of the last words, 
which we have itali- 
cised. It is not enough 
that one interested per- 
son, with the experience 
of one locality, shall rec- 
ommend a grape as the 
best ever grown, though 
he may intend to speak 
ever so honestly. Our en- 
terprising propagators 
are always on the look- 
out, and ready to spend 
money and time in test- 
ing all promising novel- 
ties, and many of them 
are honest enough to 
speak and act upon the 
facts regarding a new 
vine. Some are unscru- 
pulous enough to help 
keep up the factitious 
merits of any new plant, 
until the public have re- 
paid to them their outlay 
in the experiments ; but 
there are enough of the 
former class to soon put 
a plant upon its proper 
level of merit. For the 
masses it is generally 
safe to wait for the tes- 
timony of leading prop- 
agators in favor of a 
grape or other fruit, before investing in it. A 
little time may be lost in securing a variety that 
proves to be valuable, but the security against 
imposition will make up the loss. Men of wealth, 
those who can afford to lose the outlay, may 
well experiment with every thing new com- 
ing up, whenever there are any reasonable 
grounds to hope for good results. By so do- 
ing, they confer a benefit upon the public.—Eb.] 
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Downing’s Everbearing Mulberry. 


ae 

This variety of mulberry has now become 
pretty widely disseminated, but of its real mer- 
its very little is yet known, except by the few 
who have eaten the fruit from ees six to ten 
years old ; tha from younger trees being al- 
ways inferior to what is grown on those that are 
old and mature. Several other sorts very much 
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resemble the Downing, but do not have that 
sprightliness of flavor which makes this variety 
so desirable. The fruit is about an inch and-a- 
half long, half an inch in diameter, and black 
when fully ripe. The tree is hardy, very vigor- 
ous, a rapid grower, and is also ornamental; 
leaves, very large, heart-shaped, often ten inches 
long and seven broad. It is said to bea seedling 
of the Morus Multicaulis, which it very much 
resembles in foliage, but it has not the peculi- 
arity of the multicaulis, of growing readily 
from cuttings. We are not aware of any one 
having succeeded in growing it in any quan- 
tity in that manner. The mest successful 
method has been to graft it on roots of other va- 
rieties, performing the operation in the months 
of March and April, under glass. In this man- 
ner every graft -can be made to grow, and as 
soon as they have become firmly united to the 
stock, they may be planted out into the open 
ground. The planting should always be de- 
ferred until all danger of frost is past. It may 
also be grafted or budded upon stocks in the 
open ground, at the usual time for budding and 
grafting other trees. We know several instances 
where this has been practised with moderate 
success. The fruit begins to ripen in this vi- 
cinity by the middle of June, and continues 
without intermission until the middle of August, 
thus filling up the space between the strawber- 
ry and grape. It is too soft for market purposes, 
and has one other serious fault, viz.: the stem of 
the fruit adheres to it so firmly that it must be 
either cut off or eaten with the berry, as it can 
not be pulled off without breaking the pulp. 
Severe Treatment for Peach Trees. 
mates 
A correspondent, Samuel Godshall, of Hub- 
bard, O., seeing hot water noticed as a remedy 
for diseased peach trees, in the Agriculturist for 
January, sends an account of his experience 
which, like the others, is published for those 
who wish tomake anexperiment. It strikes us 
as rather a severe remedy. Ifthe heat did not 
kill the tree it would be quite sure to destroy 
the grubs. 
grubs is due to the potash contained in the 
ashes, and that cold ashes would be as effica- 
cious. At any rate the potash contained in the 
ashes would be useful as a manure to the tree. 
¥Some years ago, I had a large peach tree 
standing in the corner of my garden. When it 
put out in the spring the leaves were yellow, 
knotty, and curled; every thing indicated that 
the tree must die. When digging that part of 
my garden, I concluded I would try an experi- 
ment on the old tree. I took my shovel and 
bared the roots for more than a foot round the 
body of the tree. I then carried three large 
shovelfuls of hot hickory coals and ashes, threw 
them on the roots, and immediately covered 
them up with the fresh dirt. I noticed immedi- 
ately a great steam rising: from the roots. Ina 
few days the tree cast off its leaves, and put out 
afresh, and before harvest it was covered with a 
dark green foliage, and year after year while I 
lived on that property, that old tree was the ad- 
miration of all who saw it, both in fruit and fo- 
liage. Sincethat time my cure for the peacli tree 
is hot coals and ashes, and I have always found 
it a success. I have on my lot at this time a 
small orchard of perhaps as healthy peach trees 
as can be found in the State of Ohio. And my 


mode of treating young trees is, in the Spring to 
examine the roots, and if I see signs of grub, to 
apply the hot ashes immediately, and through 
the season apply night soil.” 


It may be that the killing of the | 


The Great California Pear. 
-—>— 

This pomological monster, the anticipated ar- 
rival of which was announced in the February 
American Agriculturist, came safely to hand— 
thanks to the careful packing of Col. Warren, 
and the courtesy of Wells, Fargo & Co. It 
was placed on our Exhibition Tables, and was 
examined by many thousands, and we have 
had it engraved for the benefit of other tens of 
thousands who were not able to see the origi- 
nal. The engraving is of the exact size, and 
gives a very faithful representation of the pear. 
It is 20 inches in circumference one way, 16 
the other, and weighed here 3 lbs. 7 ozs. A 
model in wax, colored by Dr. Newberry, so truth- 
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fully that many were in doubt which was the 
original—is still on exhibition. No information 
as to the variety of the pear, accompanied it. 
A committee of the Fruit Growers’ meeting was 
appointed to test it, Jan. 29, but decay had pro- 
gressed so far that they were unable. to form a 
satisfactory opinion. It was thought by some 
of the committee that, notwithstanding the dis- 
similarity of form, it was a monstrous specimen 
of the old Pound Pear. Whatever it may be, if 

has certainly been very interesting to amateurs 

in fruits, and others, and_our thanks are due to 
Dr. Bellows, to whom it was sent by Thomas 
Brown, Esq., and to all who participated in en 

abling us to show what the wonderful soil nad 
climate of California can produce in the way of 
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pears. We have heard of larger pears, but this 
excels in weight and size any other one that we 
have ever seen. It weighed full three pounds and 
seven ounces after its arrival here.——P. 8. Since 
writing the above, a gentleman whose name we 
did not learn, called and informed us that he 
was a neighbor of Dr. Beard at the San Jose 
Mission, and that he was knowing to the fact 
that the tree was taken to Califoritia six or seven 
years ago, from the nurseries of Messrs. Parsons 
& Co., of Flushing, N. Y.’ Both himself and 
Dr. Beard ordered a considerable number of 
trees at.the same time, among which was the 
one producing the above specimen, as well as 
its predecessor, the “ Bushnell Pear.” 


Dwarf Apples. 

To any of our readers who may be discour- 
aged with dwarf pears, we would recommend a 
trial of dwarf apples. They are produced by 
grafting the ordinary apples on the Paradise, or 
Doucin stock. And here lies an advantage or 
two; one does not have to wait and carefully 
experiment, as with pears, to find out what kinds 
will succeed as dwarfs, what need double-work- 
ing, etc. Take any sort desired, and, if prop- 
erly grafted, it will succeed, and be fruitful 
much earlier than the common apple tree. 
Those grafted on the Doucin stock will usual- 
ly frnit the fourth year, and those on the Para- 
dise the third year. Fire-blight, sap-blight, and 
hard winters seldom trouble the dwarf apple. 

These dwarf trees are desirable for small gar- 
dens and village door-yards. Common apple- 
trees need to stand 20 to 30 feet apart, and 
of course there can be very few of them planted 
in ordinary town-yards, but dwarf trees may 
stand at eight feet apart for the Doucin and 
six for the Paradise. This will enable a family 
to raise quite a pretty assortment of dessert ap- 
ples. Of those which naturally form roundish, 
symmetrical heads, we note the Red Astrachan, 
Porter, Baldwin, Dyer, Summer Rose, and Sweet 
Bough. The following, though a littlerampant 
and irregular, yield fine fruit: Lady Apple, 
Early Strawberry, Wagener, Northern Spy and 
Tompkins’ King. As a general rule, summer 
and autumn fruits should be raised on the 
dwarf stock, and the orchard depended on for 
the general winter supply. 











Hints in Pruning. 

Pruning is not an indiscriminate cutting, but 
is ai operation to be performed according to 
certain rules. The cut should always be made 
nearabud. Ifthe cut is made for some distance 
above the bud, the wood will die down to it. 
Hard wvoded trees should be cut as shown in 
fig. 1. The cut commencing opposite the base 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
of the bud and sloping up toa point opposite to 
the top of it, as shown by the dotted lines. In 
fig. 2, the cut is too far above the bud, and a 
stub is left which seldom heals over, but rots. In 
fig. 3, the cut is made too near the bud, with too 
great a slope, and there is danger of its dying. 





Recollect that the bud will form the future 
branch, and the shape of the tree will be gov- 
erned by the choice of the bud left to continue 
the growth. Soft wooded trees and shrubs 
should not be cut quite so close to the bud as 
those having hard wood. 





Dwarf Pears. 


J. Franklin Spaulding, of Nashua, N. H., 
thinks that the pear throws out roots only on 
strong loamy soils, unsuited to the growth of the 
quince. He removed some dwarf pear trees 
which had been planted for 23 years, and found 
the quince stocks all in healthy condition. These 
trees had all been set with the juncture of the 
pear and quince about 6 inches below the sur- 
face. His experience is, that upon soils suited to 
the quince, the stock will last as long as the 
pear. He doubts if the pear willthrow out roots 
where the soil is properly cultivated, unless the 
trees are mulched, as the soil would otherwise 
become too dry to favor the formation of roots. 
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Notes from the Fruit Growers’ Meetings. 


ipeallinasias 
JaNuUARY 15. 

Keeping Fruits.—Dr. Ward presented a plate of 
Lawrence pears, in good condition. This has not hitherto 
been regarded as a Winter variety. He allows the fruit 
to remain late upon the tree, which holds its foliage 
longer than most other pears. It is then placed in the 
cellar, which is ventilated by admitting air from without 
as often as it can be done without danger of freezing. He 
thinks that fruits keep much better when the exhalations 
arising from them are removed. The specimens had been 
kept in a warm room for about two weeks, and upon 
testing were found to be of most excellent quality. Dr. 
W. thought he would have no difficulty in keeping the 
Lawrence until the Ist of March. 

Mr. Carpenter had not been so successful; all his 
specimens of Lawrence were gone before Jan. Ist, while 
the Vicar of Winkfield and Glout Morceau would keep 
until April. He thought the quality of the soil affected 
the keeping of the fruit. The subject of retarding fruits 
was regarded as one of great importance. It was con- 
ceded that nothing was equal to ice for this purpose. 

Dr. Ward was convinced that the best and most eco- 
nomical method of using ice had not yet been discovered. 
He was making some experiments, which he hoped to 
lay before the meeting at another time. 

Mr. Carpenter had found nothing like ice; he had, by 
means of it, kept the Bartlett into October, and thus real- 
ized three times the usual price, and believed that a cor- 
rect method of using ice would not only be profitable to the 
fruit growers, but would be the means of benefitting the 
public by prolonging the season of choice fruits. 

Mr. Fuller wished for some simple way to preserve 
fruits which could be practised by every farmer, and 
asked if fruit in closed boxes or barrels, kept better 
than when open. He put them in tight boxes, after 
sweating. It was thought that no general rule could be 
given, that it depended upon the peculiarity of the kinds. 
Pears with a thin skin, like the Flemish Beauty, should 
be exposed, while those with a tough skin, like the Law- 
rence, should be confined. 

In reply to the question whether any packing material 
was useful, Mr. Carpenter stated that it was, for pre- 
serving a uniform temperature. He thought rice chaff 
was best, and next to that oat chaff. He packed his fruit 
in it, and left the barrels out until there was danger of 
freezing, and then removed them to the cellar. He 
found, on opening a package the day before, that the 
fruit was 10 or 15 degrees cooler than the atmosphere of 
the room in which it was kept. 

GrapeEs.—In the discussion upon a list of grapes to 
recommend for cultivation in the vicinity of New-York 
several cultivators gave their experience. Mr. Oliver 
advocated the claims of the Concord for prolific bearing ; 
was planting 17 acres of this variety ; considered it the 
only native grape that would make wine without sugar, 
and presented samples of brandy, which were pronounced 
good, It took eight gallons of grape juice to make one 
gallon of brandy. 

Dr. Ward said that the Concord stood the sun as no 
other grape would; had it growing by the side of other 
grapes, and found that the foliage remained fresh, while 
that of the Isabella and other grapes was curled by heat. 

Mr. Fuller remarked that the wood of this variety ri- 
pened early—long before the leaves fell. 








Mr. Field said we needed a substitute for the Isabel- 
la. People would go on planting that variety, because 
they knew of nothing better. This was a great mistake, 
and would only lead to disappointment. The Isabella 
was not adapted to exposed situations, and would only 
grow upon the south side of some protecting object. In 
city yards it did weli, but in open places it was not worth 
planting. Knew a vineyard which had been planted 
seven or eight years that had never yielded a perfect 
cluster. He thought that the Concord was the best grape 
he ever knew. 

Mr. Carpenter thought the Concord the grape for the 
million—it gave good fruit if neglected, and better if 
cared for. As the Delaware needs more care, he would 
place the Concord at the head of the list. The Hart- 
ford Prolific was very early, ripening two weeks soon- 
er than any other, but it would not give fine fruit 
without extra @are, and on that account was not proper 
to recommend ; the same with the Diana. The Isabella 
he would condemn, for it disappointed thousands. The 
Iona he thought highly of, and believes it will supplant 
the Delaware. 

Mr. Fuller objected to recommending a variety which, 
like the Iona, was not generally obtainable. 

Dr. Trimble had seen an abundance of the fruit of 
the Delaware at the exhibitions in New-Jersey. Knew 
of 35 bunches being raised on a graft two years old. 

Mr. Field thought the Delaware would improve with 
time. The Diana had improved with him, and made 
stronger wood. He thought the Delaware would beat 
the Diana and Isabella anywhere, in open grounds. 

Mr. Saxton had 100 bunches on three vines of the Dela- 
ware, planted out only two years. 


JaNuaRy 22, 

GrapEs.— Varieties recommended.—After examining the 
great California Pear, the varieties of grapes to be recom- 
mended for general cultivation, especially in the vicinity 
of New-York, were discussed. 

Dr. Trimble moved a resolution, which was passed, 
that Mr. Borland of Bucks Co., Pa., be requested tocom 
municate his method of grape grafting to the meeting. 
—Mr. Cummings thought that this method of propaga- 
tion might often be useful when slow growing varieties 
of grapes were grafted on quick growing stocks. 

Dr. Ward thought we should be very cautious in 
coming to a conclusion about this method of propagating 
the grape, from a single experiment. When the ‘grape 
was grafted on an old root it was a long time hefore a 
good plant could be secured. The old roots decayed be- 
fore there was sufficient foliage to keep them growing. 

Mr. Mead would place the Delaware at the head of the 
list, but it needs the high culture and care that few per- 
sons will give toit. He would then place the Concord 
first, and the Isabella third. He would substitute the 
Creveling if it could be obtained, It ripens 10 to 12 days 
earlier and is superior to the Isabella; but he would not 
discard an old variety for one which is not generally in 
the market. He would name as those which promise 
well; Creveling, Allen's Hybrid, and Cuyahoga. There 
are others which he considers more promising than these, 
but they are not before the public. 

Mr. Field gave as his selection Delaware, Concord, 
and Hartford Prolific, and for particular localities, Diana, 
Catawba, and Isabella. 

Mr. Fuller named Delaware, Concord, and Hartford 
Prolific for general culture ; and for special! localities, Cre- 
veling, Cuyahoga, and the Ionaif it could be obtained. 

Mr. Carpenter gave Concord, Delaware, and Hartford 
Prolific as his choice. He put the Concord first, not be- 
cause it was a better grape than the Delaware, but be- 
cause it will bear neglect and make its own way, ripens 
in good season, and will flourish as far north as any grape 
will. As promising well, he would name Iona, Allen’s 
Hybrid—would add Cuyahoga but fears it ripens too late, 
therefore substitutes Creveling. 

Mr. Cummings was surprised that no one had mention- 
ed the Adirondac, which ripens early in a high latitude. 
It was answered that no one present had fruited it, and 
that it was not right to recommend varieties which had 
not been tested, or those monopolized by one seller. 

Dr. Ward recommended Concord, Delaware, and Diana. 
The Concord would grow in any soil, will carry its fruit 
to perfection, has large bunches, is of fair quality for the 
table, and good for wine. Is already to be found in the 
market while, though he often visits the Washington mark- 
et, he never saw a bunch of the Delaware onsale. While 
the Delaware would, with high culture, give a superior 
fruit, he preferred the Concord for these reasons. Has 
had experience with the Isabella, cullivated and carefully 
trained a vineyard of 500 vines for 10 years, and it has 
never paid the original cost of the vines. He was tired 
ofit. Objects to the Hartford Prolific as, without being 
earlier than the Concord, it requires careful pruning. 

Mr. Judd gave asa list for general culture, the Concord, 
Delaware and Diana. The Delaware was, from all ac- 
counts, the best flavored grape, and to be recommended. 
He named the Concord first in such a list, on account of 
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its great vigor; a root stuck in the ground careless- 
ly, would be likely to grow with or without care, and pro- 
duce an abundance of fair quality grapes. It would per- 
haps best meet the wishes of the great mass of careless 
or inexperienced cultivators, The Delaware would give 
the best fruit to those who would take any pains in culti- 
vating it. The Hartford Prolific was an early grape, a 
vigorous grower and bearer, but these qualities were 
nearly equalled in the Diana, and its sweeter flavor would 
be relished by many ; to make up a variety, therefore, he 
would put the Diana third in the list, instead of the Hart- 
ford Prolific. 

Solon Robinson gave Delaware, Concord and Hartford 
Prolific as his choice. 

Mr. Pardee would place the Delaware at the head of 
the list: thinks from what he has seén, that when the vines 
get older they will bear as well as the Concord. It has 
not had time to show what it will do. He would add 
Concord and Diana, and for those which promise well, 
Hartford Prolific, Allen’s Hybrid, and Isabella, The lat- 
ter is, in many localities, too fine a grape to be discarded. 

Mr. Cavanagh said he had had charge of the original 
Isabella vine, and did not believe that one vine in ten of 
those known by that name, was of the true kind. 

The vote on varieties for general cultivation was taken 
as noticed in another column. 


JANUARY 29. 


Discussion upon Grapes resumed. In answer to queries 
about the Anna, Messrs. Field and Carpenter concurred 
in considering it too late, but that it is not yet fully tested. 

Mr. Carperter thinks that, among White grapes, Allen’s 
Hybrid is the most promising. It ripens with the Diana, 
or a little before it. A hardy white grape is very much 
needed. The Rebecea is a good bearer, has a fine bunch 
and desirable fruit, but makes a very delicate growth. 

Mr. Fuller considers that all of our native white grapes 
are seedlings of the Isabella—are albinos, so to speak, 
and are of weak constitution. Allen’s Hybrid has poor 
foliage ; he thinks it is not a hybrid. Hopes it is, but 
doubts. A Committee was appointed to test the great 
California pear. Their decision will be found on page 81. 

Mr. Carpenter exhibited about half a peck of Vicar of 
Winkfield pears, which were freely tested and showed 
the efficacy of his plan of preserving them in oat chaff. 

Some lists were handed in by members of the Commit- 
tee on Apples. which gave rise to some discussion. 

In answer to the question if fruit growers near New- 
York had found the apple crop profitable in a year of such 
plenty as the last: Mr, Carpenter replied that with cider 
at 10 cents a gallon, it would pay even for cider making. 
He thought that all good and well cared for fruit had 
brought paying prices during the last season, and that he 
was encouraged to increase his orchard. 

Harvey Dodge of Worcester Co., Mass., has been pre- 
paring ground for an orchard by thorough draining, atan 
expense of $200 per acre. Is planting largely of the Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch. Is trying the Northern Spy, which 
does well. 

February 5. 

Mr. Baldwin, of Hanover Neck, N. J., exhibited Peck’s 
Pleasant apples of great beauty and fine size. Considers 
the tree a great bearer, and knows of nothing better. They 
sold readily this winter at $1 a bushel. 

The Diana grape was discussed. Mr. Fuller does not 
fancy it much, as it ripens poorly, and of uneven size ; 
considers it an improvement on the Catawba. 

Mr. Judd planted Dianas in 1856, and finds them to be 
strong growers and prolific, and prefers it to the Concord. 

Mr. Wood stated that at Croton Point, it does not ripen 
every year, but when well ripened, it is superior to the 
Delaware. Placed on the list for special localities. 

The Isabella next came up for consideration, but the 
remarks upon it were of a similar character to those al- 
ready given above. 
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Large Returns from Small Outlay. 

A correspondent, Joshua Thornby, of Green- 
ficld, Mass., wishes us to call attention to a prof- 
‘itable kind of gardening which he has followed 
for some time—that of raising early plants for 
sale. He thinks that, from his experience, one 
subscriber of the Agriculturist in every village in 
the country, can realize a handsome sum by rais- 
ing plants and properly advertising them. 
From beginning in a small -way, his sales have 
increased to $100 annually. He says: “It 
will be necessary to carefully tend, and properly 
transplant the hot-bed plants, that they may 
form large fibrous roots and short, stocky stems; 
to be very careful in getting the best varieties, 





and the purest seed, and by judiciously timing 
the sowing and transplanting of the various 
plants, to keep the beds always occupied to the 
end of the season. I have one hot-bed 18 ft. by 
8}, and another 25x6, and from these beds I 
last year sold, 1000 tomato plants, 600 celery 
plants, 500 asters, 100 pansies, 150 Japan pinks, 
100 Winter Cherry, and a few Verbenas, Fuchsias 
and other bedding plants, and notwithstanding 
the comparatively large sum realized, I might 
have sold $20 worth of cabbageand other hardy 
plants which I lost by cut worms and severe 
weather. Now, Sir, don’t you, and some of your 
subscribers think that $100 is worth trying for 
when it may be made with so much pleasure, and 
so little expense ortrouble. I attend to sowing 
my beds and transplanting after factory hours, 
and wife attends principally to the sales. But 
don’t think, dear Sir, that we deny ourselvesany 
good thing from our garden just to make it pay; 
for besides what we sold last year from our 
farm of 16 rods, we raised 4 bushel of Isabella 
grapes, (and laid the foundation for future Del- 
awares), many quarts of strawberries, 30 bunches 
celery, a bushel each of beets and turnips, 
(White French), tomatoes ad infinitum, 20 cauli- 
flowers, 80 cabbages, (and I must confess it, sey- 
eral pounds of tobacco,) a dozen fine squashes, 
besides enough peppers, salads, corn, beans, cur- 
rants, and etceteras, and 4 dozen beds of as beau- 
tiful flowers as even you would wish to see.” 
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What Grapes to Plant. 
Rak EEE 

The Fruit Growers Meeting, having disposed 
of the pear question (as reported in the January 
Agriculturist, page 17,) next proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of the varieties of Grapes, a brief summa- 
ry of the first part of which is presented in the 
precedingcolumns. It was agreed to adopt four 
separate lists of three kinds in each. Special 
reference was had toa circuit of 100 miles around 
New-York City as the center, though the lists 
adopted, apply pretty generally over the coun- 
try, exceptions being made for wide differences 
of climate, location, etc. The four lists are: 


I.—Three best kinds of grapes, sufficiently test- 
ed to warrant their recommendation for 
GENERAL CULTIVATION. 

II.—Three kinds known to be good in sPECTAL 
LOCALITIES, as on favorable soils or where 
sheltered, or under the ameliorating influ- 
ence of large bodies of water. 

I1I.—Three kinds PROMISING WELL, but not so 
extensively tested as to warrant their being 
yet placed in the first or second lists. 

IV.—Three good WINE GRAPES for general cul- 
tivation. 


After full discussion and comparison of views, 
during several weeks, the question was put to a 
direct vote by handing in written lists, the voting 
being done only by those qualified to do so by 
experience and observation. The votes stood: 
19 for Delaware; 19 for Concord; and 13 for 
Hartford Prol:fic, and some for Diana, etc. On 
a division vote, as to which should be placed 
first, the vote stood 13 for Delaware, and 8 for 
Concord. This settled, the Concord received a 
unanimous vote for the second on the list. For 
the third, Hartford Prolific received 17 votes, and 
Diana 4 votes. 

Over the second class there was also much 
discussion as indicated in our report. The Dia- 
na was placed first by general consent, all con- 
ceding it to be of excellent flavor, and a strong 
grower, but some complained that it did not 
ripen evenly. The Isabella was placed second, 








but not without some protests, several gentle- 
men claiming that it should be discarded entire- 
ly. Its great success in the city yards of New: 
York and Brooklyn where many tons of it are 
annually grown, also at Croton Point, at Na- 
ples, N. Y., and elsewhere, was sufficient to save 
it from being thrown aside. It usually needs 
special protection of buildings, or of surround- 
ing hills, or the influence of large bodies of wa- 
ter upon the atmosphere. The Catawba was 
placed third, with the same general qualifica- 
tion as the Isabella, and the additional one that 
it ripens later, and can not therefore be grown 
as far north. The first two lists therefore stand : 
For General Culture. For Special Localities. 


1 DELAWARE. 1 Diana. 
2 Concorp. 2 IsaBELLA, 
3 Hartrorp PRo.irFic. 3 CaTawBa, 


The third and fourth lists are still under dis- 
cussion at the time of this writing (Feb. 10th). 
There are several candidates for favor. Two or 
three would stand a fair chance for recommen- 
dation, but for the fact that the whole stock of 
vines is yet in the possession of a few individ- 
uals, and there is, at these meetings, a decided 
opposition to favoring individual interests, 
But of these lists hereafter. 


Tobacco—Preparation of Seed Beds, 
~~ 

We have already received a number of essays 
on Tobacco Culture, but as all that are expect- 
ed, have not yet come in, we are not able to pub- 
lish the prize article this month. It being nec- 
essary to commence the preparation for the 
crop as soon as the ground can be worked, we 
give a few directions for the seed-bed. It is better 
to prepare the plot in the preceding Fall, ‘but 
where that has not been done, the bed should 
be made ready as carly as possible. A sheltered 
locality, where the cold winds are broken by 
woods or some other protecting objects, and 
having a good exposure to the sun, should be 
chosen. The ground should be made rich 
with plenty of hog manure, well spaded in; 
and then, just before planting, it should be 
covered with brush, which is to be burned on 
it. The burning of the brush serves to destroy 
the seeds of weeds, and furnishes a dressing of 
ashes, which is beneficial to the young plants. 
The tima@f sowing will depend upon the sea- 
son and latitude: from the first to the middle of 
April being the time for Connecticut. About a 
square rod of ground is allowed for the seed beé 
for an acre. It would be better to lay this out 
in strips of about three feet in width, so as to 
allow the weeding to be done, without tramp- 
ling on the bed. If the seed is good, a very 
small quantity will furnish plants for an acre, 
but it is best to have an abundance. A table- 
spoonful, well mixed with a pint of ashes or 
soil before sowing, will be plenty. The bed be- 
ing thoroughly raked, the seed is sown, and the 
earth either rolled, or pressed down by a plank. 
When the sowing is made late, the seed is 
sometimes sprouted by moistening it, and cover- 
ing with a damp cloth, and keeping it in a 
warm place, It takes about three weeks for 
the seed to germinate, and when it comes up, 
the plant is exceedingly minute. If the bed be- 
comes dry, it should be watered with blood- 
warm water. The choice of varieties should 
be governed somewhat by the experience of 
others in the neighborhood, there being many 
local sorts, which are considered best adapted 
to certain districts. The leading varieties in 
the market are: the Connecticut Seed Leaf— 
valued as wrappers to cigars—the Kentucky, 
Maryland, Ohio, and Havanna. 
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A Convenient Propagating Case. 
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The apparatus represented in the above en- 
graving, invented by C. B. Miller, of this City, 
is designed to furnish a simple, cheap, and ex- 
peditious mode of propagating plants by cut- 
tings, and starting seeds difficult of growth. It 
consists of a zinc vessel, b, for holding small pots 
which are set in the top,c. When in use, the 
hollow part, d@, is to be partly filled with water, 
enough to nearly reach the bottom of the pots. 
The lower division, ¢, is also hollow, and its 
bottom rim fits upon the broad-based lamp, a. 
Air for the flame is supplied through the holes 
shown near e. The wick tube ofthe lamp is 
made very small, only large enough for a bit of 
cotton twine. Alcohol or burning fluid is used 
in the lamp. The bottom of the division, }, im- 
mediately above the flame of the lamp when the 
two parts are fitted together, is cone-shaped, to 
receive and retain the heat, and communicate it 
to the surrounding water. The small amount of 
steam generated, gives a uniform and gentle 
bottom heat, and sufficient moisture to the plants 
or seeds contained in the pots, thus affording the 
most favorable conditions for growth. If it be 
desired to keep a humid atmosphere about the 
cuttings, a glass tumbler is placed over each pot. 
Theapparatus is neatly made, occupies but lit- 
tle space, and costs from $2 to $5, according to 
size. By its use, amateurs can supply them- 
selves and theirfriends with many choice plants 
which would otherwise be unattainable save 
from the collections of professional nurserymen. 
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A Mess of Greens. 

Most people highly enjoy a dish of greens. It 
is the first contribution of the season which the 
garden makes to the table, and it brings the 
assurance that Spring is at hand, and isa prom- 
ise of more good things to come. Many per- 
sons rely upon the spontaneous growth of the 
fields and make use of dandelions, marsh-mari- 
golds (improperly called cowslip), dock, and 
other things. These are better than nothing, 
but they are far inferior to what may be pro- 
duced with a littlecare from the garden. At the 
head of the list we put Spinach, as the most de- 
licious of all. This can be had very early by 





planting in the Falland giving a slight protec- 
tion through the Winter. Or sow in Spring as 
soon as the ground is suitable and the rapidly 
growing plants will give an early supply to the 
table. Next, we place the Swiss Chard, a kind of 
beet which is grown for the leaves only, the root 
being small and useless. The outer leaves are 
pulled off for use and others quickly succeed 
them; a small bed will supply a family. Cab- 
bage stumps, and turnips planted out, will yield 
numerous shoots which make good greens. 
They should be taken when still tender. Young 
beets, which are pulled up when the beds are 
thinned, are cooked with the roots on and are 
relished by many. Borecole or kale isa great 
favorite with the Germans. This isa hardy kind 
of cabbage which does not head, but forms a tuft 
of leaves which are eaten after they have been 
exposed to frost. Planted in the Fall and left 
out with little or no protection, it furnishes an 
abundant stock of greens early in the season. 
These are the principal varieties of greens 
grown in the garden, tliough others are occa- 
sionally used. The custom of boiling greens 
with pork or other fat meat is a bad one. The 
delicate flavor of spinach especially is destroyed 
in this way, and all greens are rendered less di- 
gestible. Itis much better to boil them in pure 
water and dress them with butter and other 
seasoning as they are sent to the table. 
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Salsify or “Vegetable Oyster”. 

This vegetable is not as extensively cultivated 
as it would be, were it better known. It is 
grown with the same ease as carrots and pars- 
nips, and helps make up an agreeable variety 
for the table. It should be sown upon good, 
rich soil, whichshould be worked deeply. Some 
English cultivators prepare the soil by bastard 
trenching,—that is, the top soil is removed a 
spade deep, an abundant supply of manure 
spaded into the soil below, and then the top por- 
tion is returned. By having the richest soil be- 
low, it is claimed that the roots have much less 
tendency to fork. We have found no difficulty 
in cultivating it, without this trouble, in soil pre- 
pared as for other root crops. The seed, which 
should be of the growth of the previous -ycar, 
should be planted as soon as the soil becomes 
warm. Plant in rows 15 inches apart, and at 
the first weeding, thin out to 4 or 5 inches in the 
rows. The after-culture consists in keeping 
down the weeds until the leaves become so 
large that it is difficult to work among them with 
ahoe. The roots may be used when they are 
as large as the little finger; they increase in 
size until the growing season is over, but never 
grow to be much over an inch in diameter. The 
supply required for use during Winter may 
be buried in sand in the cellar, and the remain- 
der left out to be dug in the Spring. Some of 
the finest plants should be left for seed, which 
is produced the second year, Birds, especially 
the yellow bird, are exceedingly fond of the 
seed, and, where these are numerous, it is diffi- 
cult to secure it. The best way is to cut up the 
plant, before the seeds are fully ripe, and place 
them under cover tomature. The root is cooked 
in various ways., It may be boiled and mashed, 
and dipped in batter and fried, or cut in slices 
and stewed with the addition of milk and but- 
ter, after the manner of oysters. Boiled soft, first 
with water and then with milk, it makes a very 
good “oyster soup.” The addition of a little 
salt codfish picked fine, makes the resemblance 
to oyster soup sufficiently near to warrant the 
name “ yegetable oyster.” When prepared for 








cooking, it should be seraped and thrown into 
water; this will prevent the milky juice which 
the root contains from turning brown, as it 
will do if exposed for a long time to the air. 
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Chicory. 


In a former volume of the Agriculturist we gave 
some articles upon the culture of this plant. It 
is now attracting so much attention that we pre- 
sent a brief account of it in reply to frequent 
inquiries. It is botanically known as Chicorium 
Intybus, and is sometimes confounded with the 
endive, which is a different species, (Chicorium 
Endivia.) The plant is a native of Southern Eu- 
rope, and has become introduced into this coun- 
try where, especially near the Eastern cities, it is 
a very common weed. The fleshy perennial 
root throws up a stem the second year which 
bears an abundance of pretty blue flowers, 
which open only in the sunshine. The general 
appearance of the plant in the wild state is well 
represented in the engraving; the detached 
flower is about half the natural size. Like the 
dandelion, to which it is closely related, all parts 
of the plant have a milky juice. In Europe the 
blanched leaves are used as a salad, but it is for 
the root that the plant is chiefly cultivated. The 
roasted root has long been used to mix with 
coffee, and, now that the real article bears so 
high a price, it is advocated as a substitute. 

The culture is the same as that of carrots, 
about four pounds of seed being required for an 
acre. The roots may be taken up in the Fall or 
in the Spring before the flower stalk shoots up; 
some claim that the roots are of better quality 
when two or three years old. The root is 





washed, sliced, and dried, and then roasted or 
burned. In England, 1 lb. of lard is added to 
50 lbs. of the chicory while roasting, in or- 
der to improve its appearance. With regard to 
the propriety of using this as a constant bever- 
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age, we have already spoken pretty strongly. 
It is believed to excite the nerves unduly, to de- 
range the digestive functions, producing head- 
aches and other ills. Some say they have 
used it with impunity, and that those who are 
unpleasantly affected by coffee find the change 
to chicory to be beneficial. Much of the coffee 
sold ready ground, is more or less mixed with 
chicory, and some prefer it. Those who wish to 
try it as a substitute for coffee or to mix with it, 
can cultivate a small patch for the experiment. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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About Nutmegs. 
—_@-— 

“Spice to suit the taste” is afrequent direction 
in cookery, and the taste is very frequently for nut- 
meg. Like many other articles in every day use, 
which are so common that we.seldom stop to think 
much about them, but little is generally known of 
the history of the nutmeg. The tree is a native of 
the Spice Islands. These were fora long time in 
the possession of the Dutch, who endeavored to 
confine its cultivation to three of the islands, and 
had the trees cut upon all the rest. Their inten- 
tions were interfered with by a bird which swal- 
lowed the nutmeg for its pulpy covering, and voided 
the nut unharmed; in this way the tree was car- 
ried to the neighboring islands. The Spice Islands 
fell into the hands of the English, who, during the 
. time they had possession of them, distributed the 
plants to other countries, and the monopoly was 
broken up. The tree has considerable resemblance 
to a pear tree, and has fruit on it all the year round. 
The fruit is about three times as large as the largest 
one in the engraving, and consists of an outer husk 
which is somewhat woody when the fruit is ripe, at 
which time it splits in halves and exposes the nut. 
The nut as it comes from the husk, is shown in the 
engraving. It is enveloped with a peculiar covering; 
this covering, when removed and dried, is the spice 
known as Mace, which has a flavor quite distinct 
from that of Nutmeg, and is by many persons pre- 
ferred to it. When fresh, the mace is of a bright 
crimson color, which turns to brownish, on drying. 
The nutmeg is still within another covering inside 
of the mace. To remove it from this, the nuts are 
exposed to a gentle heat, and when dried so that 
they will rattle, the shell is broken and the nut- 
megs removed. They are then put into lime, which 
gives them their whitened appearance; this is 
done to prevent the attacks of an insect which is 
very fond of them. The value ofnutmegs depends 
upon the oil they contain: the oil is sometimes ex- 
tracted by distillation and the nutmegs limed again 
and thrown into the market. This fraud can be 
detected by the experienced, by the lightness of 





those which have been so treated. -A- sure way, 
and one which every one can practise, is to prick 
the nutmegs with a pin,—if the surface around the 
pin-hole appears greasy, the spice is good. Taken 
in large quantities, nutmegs produce narcotic effects 
similar to those of opium. , 
———— @ 
Drying Clothes—Air in Rooms. 

Good housekeepers are anxious that washing- 
day should bea good drying day. It is a matter of 
common observation that on some days the clothes 
will dry more rapidly than on others. To under- 
stand why this is, we have to consider some of the 
relations of the air to moisture. The air possesses 
the power to take up water and hold it dissolved, as 
, it were, in the state of invisible vapor. A given bulk 
of air can hold a certain amount of moisture, and 
when it has that, it can take up no more, the circum- 
stances being the same, If the air has all the mois- 
ture it can hold, the clothes will not dry. If it has 
but a small proportion, they dry with a rapidity 
corresponding to the amount of watery vapor al- 
ready in the air. When the clothes do not dry out 
of doors, they are brought into the house where 
they readily dry. Why is this, if the air within and 
without contains the same amount of moisture ? 
This brings us to a remarkable change that heat ef- 
fects in the power of air to take up vapor. The air 
at the freezing point of water can hold the 160th 
of its weight of vapor, and this capacity for mois- 
ture is doubled with every 27 degrees of additional 
heat. Air that is saturated with moisture and can 
take up no more at 40°, when heated to 67° is ca- 
pable of taking up as muchas it already contains, and 
wet clothing exposed to it, dries very rapidly. In 
the heating of our dwellings, by whatever means, 
the air has its capacity for moisture increased, and” 
takes it readily from the objects in the room; the 
wood-work and furniture shrink and crack, and the 
leaves of the house-plants curl up and fall off, not 
because the room is overheated, but because the air 
is dry. The cold air from without, even though it 
may be damp at the time it enters the room, by 
heating, suddenly becomes capable of holding twice 
as much moisture as before, and everything in the 
room capable of yielding moisture, gives it up to sup- 
ply the deficiency. Our bodies are unpleasantly af- 
fected by this dry air. Evaporation goes on with un- 
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due rapidity, and the skin becomes dry and unpleas- 

ant, thirst is excited and headacfes are caused by it. 
Every one who has entered a green-house, has no- | 

ticed what a pleasant impression is produced; it 





seems like a suddentransitiontoSpring. This feel- 
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DESIGNS FOR CHAIN-STITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


| when the work is finished. 





ing is not entirely due to the presence of plants 
and flowers, but isin good part owing to the air 
which, to properly promote the health of the plants, 
is kept not only warm but moist; and it is this 
moisture, rather than the odors of the flowers, that 
makes the air of the green-house seem so balmy and 
spring-like. Let us take a lesson from the garden- 
er in the care of our little human plants, and, wheth- 
er the house be heated by stoves or by a furnace, be 
sure that the air is not. too dry for health and com- 
fort. There is a very curious way of telling the 
amount of moisture present in the air by means of 
athermometer. It is no doubt familiar to every 
one that evaporation produccs cold. The wetted 
hand, in drying feels cool, and if we pour alcohol, 
which evaporates more readily than water, over the 
hand, the cold willbemuch greaterthan with water, 
We have seen that water will evaporate more rap- 
idly in a dry air than in a moist one, and that the 
more rapidly it evaporates, the greater will be the 
cold produced. Now we have only to take two ther- 
mometers and tie a bit of muslin around the bulb 
of one, and wet the muslin by dipping the ‘covered 
bulb in water of the same temperature as the air of 
the room. If the air is as full of moisture as it can 
hold, no evaporation will take place, and the mer- 
cury in both thermometers will stand the same. 
But as we seldom find the air in this condition, 
either in or out of doors, the water will evaporate 
with a rapidity corresponding to the dryness of the 
air; the bulb will be cooled more or less rapidly, and 
the mercury will sink in the tube. Such thermome- - 
ters have a table accompanying them which show, 
from the difference in the hight of the two ther- 
mometers, how much moisture is present in the air. 





Designs for Chain-Stitched Handkerchiefs. 
_—eo—_. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

While you cater for the boys’ amusement, allow 
me to provide something for the benefit of the girls, 
Now that chain-stitched pocket-handkerchiefs are 
all the fashion, I dare say the girls, and women too, 
will be glad of some pretty patterns to mark them. 
Let them draw with a pencil the accompanying 
patterns, by placing the article to be worked, over 
the designs, and then chain-stitch in red marking 
cotton. The designs are suitable for braiding 
also, and to obviate the trouble of drawing the pat- 








tern on cloth, tissue paper may be used. Copy the 
designs through, on to strips of thin paper, baste 
these on the cloth to be braided, and sew through 
braid paper and cloth. The paper may be torn out 
Aunt Sve. 
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Why Don’t the Butter Come ? 
niece 

A correspondent of the Agriculturist writes that: 
“at times, particularly in Winter, great difficulty is 
expericnced in bringing the butter. Sometimes 
the cream requires one or two hours’ churning, and 
occasionally the butter appears in small globules, 
but can not be made to gather.” The trouble prob- 
ably arises from not having the cream at the right 
temperature when the churning is commenced. It 
should be at from 50° to 55° Fahrenheit. If lower 
than this, only a few of the minute sacs containing 
the butter will be broken, and the oily matter will 
coat over the remaining ones, forming the globules 
noliced by our correspondent. Try the cream with 
athermometer before churning, and if too cool, 
set the eream vessel in hot water, until the proper 
heat is attained. Ifthe cream be made too warm, the 
small sacs contaiving the buttcr break very easily, 
and the oily particles run together, making grease; 
in this case also, much butter will be lost, as the 
conteuts of the sacs first broken, will envelop the 
remainihg ones, and many of them will not be rup- 
tured. A correspondent, “ Mary,” at Harrisonville, 
Me., gives the following suggestion on the same 
subject: “In cold weather a double cream forms 
upon milk; the top layer thick and tough, with a 
thin stratum underneath. Itis not fit to be churned 
in this condition; the butter will not come. Nei- 
ther should it be mixed with sour cream which may 
be ready for churning. If I want to use such milk, 
. L always place the cream in a separate vessel, and if 
needed to make out the churning, it is set near the 
fire, where it willsour quickly. When it is all thick- 
ened, it can be churned with the other cream.” 
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Washing Comforters. 
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Mrs. Margaret R. Ball, Rush Co., Ind., writes to 
the American Agriculturist as follows: “ Having 
noticed the statement that cotton comforters for 
bed clothing are not healthful, especially on account 
of the difficulty of cleansing them, I give my plan: 
First make them light enough to be quilted with a 
long needle. At any time they may need washing, 
but especially in Spring, spread them out on the 
grass before a heavy.rain, and when thoroughly 
drenched, hang them on a line until dry. Then by 
beating them with a light rod, as a rattan, they may 
bé made as light and pliable as ever.” [It will re- 
quire a very heavy shower to wash a comforter 
much soiled. Mrs. B. may intend to recommend 
to wash them first, and spread out afterwards. 
The whipping or beating will doubtless aid in mak- 
ing them more light and pliable. Comforters filled 
with cotton, are out of the question, however, at 
the present price of that article. We shall have to 
raise moresheep, and use woolen blankets.—Ep.] 
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The Clothes-Wringer a Good Thing. 


a ——> 

We can not too frequently speak of the value of 
the modern household implement known as the 
the Clothes-Wringer. From several years’ experi- 
ence with it in our own family, from the testimony 
of hundreds who have used it, and from the con- 
struction of the implement itself, we feel certain 
that it is worthy a place in every family where the 
washing is done at home, It isset upon any wash- 
tub, no matter what its form, and then by turning 
the erank with the right hand,‘and picking up the 
wet garments with the other hand, they are quickly 
passed through, and drop out into a basket, quite as 
dry as when twisted in the hands. The garments 
pass between two India rubber rollers which set 
close together, but which yield at different points, 
as needed, so as to squeeze the water out of the 
smallest pocket-handkerchief, or the largest gar- 
ment, The fibers are not twisted and wrenched as 
in hand wringing, but are simply pressed between 
the yielding rubber, the. water falling back into the 
tub. A child can readily wring out a tubful of 
clothes ina few minutes. It is in reality a clothes 
saver, atime saver, and a strength saver. The sav- 
ing of garments will alone pay a large percentage 
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on its cost. Wethink the machine much more than 
pays for itself every year, in the saving of garments. 
There are several good kinds, nearly alike in gener- 
al construction, but we consider it important that 
the wringer be fitted with cogs, so that they shall 
both turn invariably together, otherwise a mass of 
garments may clog the rollers, and the roller upon 
the crank slip and tear the fibers. The cogs of the 
wheels should be long enough to fit into each other 
when the rollers are pressed apart by large garments. 
Our own is one of the first made by the Metropoli- 
tan Washing Machine Company, Middlefield, Conn., 
and it is as good as new, after nearly four years’ con- 
stant use. They have introduced many improve- 
ments since ours was made. We have given away 
several hundreds as premiums, (see premium No. 2, 
in our list), and shall be ready to furnish others 
in the same way, whenever desired. We have a con- 
tract, under which this premium will be continued 
for some time, whether the others are or not. 
2 <4 met ea > 


To Prevent Woolens Shrinking. 
Lae 

A correspondent, ‘“‘ M. B. B.,” objects to the plan 
for drying stockings, by siretching them upon 
blocks shaped to receive them, published in a 
former number of the Agriculturist. Though it 
would prevent their shrinking, she thinks it would 
be too troublesome ina large family. She recom- 
mends the following plan: In doubling the stock- 
ing up to wring it, fold it at the heel, and lay the 
foot upon the leg. Then roll it tight, and wring it 
cross-wise. The same method is recommended by 
another housekeeper, H. A. Ingersoll, and we 
think there must be something in it. The latter 
lady writes, that in washing woolen fabrics, they 
should be put into very hot water, which may be 
allowed to cool until the hands can be borne in it. 
In changing the water for rinsing, be careful to 
have it several degrees hotter than that from which 
the articles were last taken. This will in some 
measure prevent fulling or shrinking. 


Tim Bunker on the Farmer’s Old Age. 
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“ Sallie Bunker Slocum, is the baby’s name,” said 
Mrs. Bunker, as she took off her spectacles and laid 
down the letter from Shadtown, which I had just 
brought in from the Post Office. 

“T like the name well enough, except the spell- 
ing of it” she continued. ‘Sally was my mother’s 
name, it is my name, and my daughter’s, and if they 
wanted to keep up-the name in the family, I don’t 
see why they didn’t spell itin the old way. If I 
set out to do a thing, I would do it right.” 

“T suppose it is a little more genteel,” I replied. 
“That is the way they spell it among the aristo- 
cratic families of the South.” 

“That is just what I don’t like,” said she. “It 
is a miserable affectation of women who read noy- 
els more than they do their bibles. We have no 
aristocracy up here, and judging from what I saw 
when I was down South, I never want to see any. 
Isn’t this wretched war carried on to bolster up an 
aristocracy, and that a few families may live in idle- 
ness at the expense of the poor? I don’t want to 
sec any aristocratic trumpery on my grand-children. 
Sallie won’t look well on a grave stone.” 

“What does Sally write about it?” I asked. 

“Not a word about the spelling. She seems to 
think it isallthe same. She writes: ‘We carried the 
baby out to meeting for the first time last Sabbath, 
and it was baptized Sallie Bunker. We never 
thought of calling her any thing else, out of regard 
to you and grandmother, though we did not tell 
you at the time you were here, lest you should be 
too much puffed up with your honors. She is a 
nice child, and little Timothy thinks a world of her.’ 
That is all she says about it. I shall write her im- 
mediately,” said Mrs. Bunker, with emphasis, “ that 
my name is not Sallie.” 

Now we do not always agree on small points, but 
on the larger matter of having grand-children, we 
see pretty much alike, It is one of the greatest 
comforts of old age to have children’s children 


around us, to cheer us while we live, and to bear | 





our names and to take our places when we are gone. 
We can hardly have too many of them, and I shall 
not be very particular whether their names have a 
letter more or less, if we only have the children. 

This is a matter of considerable solicitude, not 
only here in Hookertown, but in a great many 
farming towns around us. The present generation 
is. getting pretty well along in life, and we do not 
know who is going to take our places. You would 
be surprised to see how few young men there are 
in the meeting-house on Sunday. The men who 
sit at the head of the pews are almost all gray hair- 
ed, and some of them are about a$ white 4s snow. 
It looks a great deal worse than it did a year ago, 
before so many went off to the war. Uncle Jo- 
tham Sparrowgrass has no son to take his place, 
and Seth Twiggs, Jake Frink and myself have boys 
in the army, anda dozen more went from our parish. 
It is about an even chance, whether we ever sce 
many of themagain. The war bids fair to be a long, 
one, and what the bullets don’t kill, the hospital 
will be likely to finish. But then we ain’t sorry the 
boys have gone, and if they don’t come back, we 
are going ourselves, if the rebellion is not crushed. 
It is pretty certain that our farms wont be worth 
much to ourselves, or toour grandchildren, if Jeff. 
Davis is going to rule. It is the old battle of des- 
potism and liberty,.and we are bound to see it 
through, whatever may be the cost. 

We have got things fixed up pretty comfortable, 
and it will be pretty hard to go off and leave them, 
but we might say that, I suppose, when we start on 
a longer journey. We can’t expect to stay here 
forever, and a few years more or less won’t make 
any particular difference with us, when we get into 
the promised land. Most of us here in Hooker- 
town have kept old age in view for a good many 
years, and I guess we are about as comfortable and 
jolly a set of old people as you will find among your 
hundred thousand readers. We have most of us 
got good houses that keep us just as comfortable 
and entertain our friends as well as a house that 
rents in the city for a thousand dollars or more. 
We are as independent as woodchoppers, on fuel, 
for if coal runs up to ten dollars a ton, as it has this 
winter, we can say to the coal merchant, “ No you 
don’t Mr.” and turn to the wood-pile. We have 
been using coal for several years, because it was 
cheaper than it was to hire labor, and chop and cart 
the wood. But there isn’t a man of us but has a 
good wood lot, and I guess thereis more wood in 
this town than there was fifty years ago. It is a 
great consolation to know where your fuel can come 
from, in case of a pinch. And then in case the 
house or barn wants repairs it is mighty conve- 
nient to know that you have a living lumber yard 
close by, where every shingle, plank, and timber 
you need, is on hand. Twenty acres of woodland 
that you have watched the growth of for forty years 
or more, is about as good as any bank stock I know 
of. Isuppose I could sell the timber on any acre 
of mine for two hundred dollars, to say nothing of 
the fuel. That same land only cost me seventeen 
dollars an acre. Perhaps some folks who are in 
such a mighty hurry to cut off their forests, might 
as well stop and cipher a little. 

And while I am talking of trees, as a shelter for 
old age, I want to say a good word for orchards, 
apples, and indeed fruits of all kinds. I waked up 
to planting apple trees when I was young, and I 
think I have now about as good an orchard as there 
isin town. With the low price of fruit this last 
year, it has brought me in over three hundred dol- 
lars, sold on the trees to the buyer. I only regret 
that I had not begun to plant pear trees sooner. 
They are quite as hardy as apples, yield as well, and 
sell for more than double. Aman with a dozen 
acres in pears, of the right kinds, would have a com- 
fortable income for old age, if he had nothing else. 
But aside from profit, a plenty of fruit in the family 
isa great comfort and luxury, and an important 
means of health. We have seen very little of the 
doctor in forty years, and we have had fruit in some 
shape every day in the year. Put these two things 
together: long lived people eat much fruit. 

Perhaps we don’t live quite so well out here on 
the farm, as some of the nabobs in the city, though 
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about that there is room for a difference of opin- 
ion. All the raw materials of their extra fixings 
come from the farm—poultry, eggs, milk, cream, 
butter and cheese, and the fine fruits. They have 
better cooks, perhaps, though some of us out here 
have things about as nice, in that. line, as it is safe 
for sinners to enjoy. Ishould be loth to swap my 
cook for the best you have got in your biggest ho- 
tel. When Mrs. Bunker gets on her checked apron 
and spectacles, and lays herself out on a soup ora 
roast, you see, common cooks might as well retire. 

‘In the matter of dress, we in the country are not 
quite so independent as we used to be, when there 
was a spinning wheel and a loom, in evezy house, 
and men wore the linen and woolen made at home, 
because they had nothing else. But we clothe our- 
selyes casier now, for we can buy cloth a great deal 
cheaper than we can make it. But if the war con- 
tinues, and prices keep going up, we may have to 
come back to homespun again, and then I guess the 
old folks will be about as independent as any body, 
for we know how to use the spinning wheel and 
loom. But that day is some ways off, I guess, judg- 
ing from the finery we see in the Hookertown meet- 
ing-house on Sunday. That two-story bonnet of 
Miss Almeda Georgiana Be@gtom has done the work 
for our young women. They tittered at it at first, 
but it was no use laughing at the fashions. They 
had to cave in, and the meeting-house on Sunday 
now looks like a big flower garden. The old ladies 
who were freest in their remarks, I notice have 
bonnets as highas the highest. Isuppose I should 
not have said so, but I couldn’t help asking Mrs. 
Bunker, as we started for mecting, if she would have 
the earriage top let down. 

Hookertown, _ } Yours to command, 
February 20th, 1863. Timothy Bunker Esq. 
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Night Clothing of Children in Winter. 
gs 

“Let me tell you what Charlie wore at night last 
Winter,” said an active young mother to me some- 
time-ago, speaking of her three year old boy. ‘‘He 
had on, besides his flannel shirt and drawers which 
he wears in day time, a pair of cotton flannel night 
drawers, two pairs of socks, a cotton flannel night 
gown, his double wrapper, and then a large shawl 
wrapped over the whole of it; for” said she, “ I was 
afraid he’d freeze, for he would kick the covering off.” 
I thought it no wonder. Being bundled up in that 
way, the weight of an ordinary amount of bed- 
clothes was unbearable, and the child became rest- 
less, and soon began trying to rid himself of some 
of the incumbrance, and the sudden transition from 
an overheat to comparative cold, made a cold asure 
consequence. Let the little fellows be stripped of 
everything at night, excepting the flannel shirt worn 
next to the skin, then put ona soft night gown 
reaching to the fect ; add to this barely bed-clothing 
enough to keep them comfortable, and they will 
cuddle down and go to sleep, and never offer to 
kick the cover off. They will shiver alittle at first, 
but they will soon get over that, and sleep soundly, 
and awaken bright and lively. Mary, 


[In addition to the above, we suggest that it is 
advisable to change all clothing worn during the day, 
before retiring to rest. The under-garments having 
absorbed much perspiration, are good conductors of 
heat, and a person sleeping in them will feel, first 
an unpleasant chilliness, and afterward a disagree- 
able clammy sensation, as the clothing becomes 
warmer. If the supply of flannel shirts be scanty, 
or the extra washing be too much to allow two gar- 
ments per week, it would be an improvement over 
ihe common custom, to wear one for the night the 
first week, and during the day the second week; 
thus giving each a daily airing.—Eb.] 
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659 Pies! 
a 
A correspondent writes to the American Ag- 
vicullurist, that in his family, consisting of six 
persons, an account was kept of the number of 
pies eaten in one year; they amounted to six hun- 
dred and fiftg-nine! [This is nearly one-third of a 


pie a day for each person. But how large were the | 








pies? If of the size of those sold by a Nassau-st. 
eating-house, cut into six pieces, at a sixpence 


each, they wouldn’t do much harm, (nor good); but | 


if like Savery’s pumpkin pies, or those our mother 
used to make “ out West,” where we raised ‘‘ some 
pumpkins,” the other items of board in the family 
aforesaid would not cost much.— Query, apropos. 
Does the brief pleasure in eating pies pay for the 
trouble and expense of making them, and the dull 
feelings arising from trying to digest the conglom- 
eration, yclept mince-pies, or the lard mixture called 
“short pic-crust ?’—Ep., } 





Adulterations in Coffee. 
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In ordinary times, roasted and ground coffee, es- 
pecially that-sold at low prices, was liable to adul- 
terations. Now that the price of the berry has in- 
creased there is still greater inducement to mix 
foreign-substances with it. We have before us a re- 
port of an examination made in London upon 34 
samples of coffee, of all grades, and 31 of these were 
found to be adulterated. It is not to be supposed 
that Yankee dealers are any less ingenious than 
those over the water, and we have no doubt, from 
what we have seen of coffee bought ready ground, 
that adulteration is largely practised here. The 
articles used to mix with the coffee are often 
harmless in themselves, but are a fraud on the 
purchaser, as he pays for a cheap and worthless ar- 
ticle at the price of a genuine one. The articles 
commonly mixed with coffee are chicory, peas, rye, 
and other grains, beans, and old ship biscuit. These 
may be mixed with coffee to a considerable extent, 
and it will still have the peculiar odor. To de- 
tect these adulterations with nicety, requires the 
skillful use of a microscope, but there are some 
rough tests which any one can make use of. Pure 
coffee, when put into cold water does not color it 
very rapidly, while the articles with which it is 
adulterated, readily give up their coloring matter. 
If then, water mixed with a sample of coffee, 
soon becomes dark, the presence of foreign sub- 
stances may be suspected. .The fragments of the 
coffee berry are quite hard, and remain so for some- 
time after being wet with cold water. If a little 
be placed ona plate and moistened, and the separate 
particles tried with a pin or needle, the pieces of 
chicory, bread, ete., will be found to be very much 
softer than those of the coffee. The true way to be 
safe against adulterations is to buy the raw berry 
and roast and grind it. Then, if any mixture is 
needed, or desired, it can be added much more 
cheaply than to pay for it as coffee. 
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Scalded Emptyings, or Yeast. 


Contributed to the American Agriculturist, by 
Mrs. David Brush, Suffolk Co., L. I. Take sweet, 
light rye dough, roll out and cut into pieces about 
three inches square, and dry on platters well floured, 
as quickly as possible, without baking them, turn- 
ing them frequently. When thoroughly dried, put 
them ina small muslin bag, and keep in the flour 
barrel. When you wish to make emptyings, take, 
at night, one of the dried pieces, break it up and 
pour on tepid water enough to soak it. In the 
morning, drain it off and pour on a teacupful of tep- 
id hop water, and thicken with rye flour and a half 
teaspoonful of ginger, to about the thickness of 
cream, and let it stand in a warm place until light. 
The next morning boil about 3 handfuls of hops in 
water enough to have 3 quarts left. Strain this, and 
pour it scalding hot on rye flour enough to make a 
very stiff batter; add one handful of salt. When the 
lumps are stirred out, let it cool until the finger can 
be borne in it. Then pour in the leaven you raised, 
mix thoroughly, set in a warm place until light, and 
carry to the cellar. It is ready for use at any time, 
wants no working up, and will keep six or eight 
weeks in cold weather, and three or four weeks in 
Summer. A heaped tablespoonful mixed with the 
bread or sponge, is the allowance foreach loaf. By 
its use you will never fail to have sweet, light bread, 
as the writer knows by an experience of 16 years, 





The leaven cakes will remain good for one or two 
years if kept as dry as flour should always be kept. 
—<_—4 6 
How to Make Soft Soap. 
oti 

Contributed to the American Agricullurist by 
“ Ann Eliza,” Cold Spring, N. Y.: Take 5 Ibs. pot- 
ash, 5 lbs. grease, and 16 gallons of water. Break 
the potash in pieces the size of walnuts—if large, 
it will not dissolve so quickly. Put it in a clean 
tight barrel, melt the grease, and pour it in. Any 
grease will answer, as skimmings, old lard, ete. 
Have the water hot, and pour half of it immediate- 
ly into the barrel, stirring it until the potash is dis- 
solyed, which will require from twenty to thirty 
minutes. Then add the rest of the water, stir again 
until thoroughly mixed, and afterward occasionally 
for three or four days. This will make about a 
half barrel of white soap, hard cnough to cut with 
a knife. Should the potash be very strong, it some- 
times requires more water, which may be known 
by small crumbling pieces remaining in the lye 
at the end of four or five days. In breaking the 
potash, be careful to prevent it from adhering to 
the clothing, as it would soon spoil the texture. 
nt @ 


How to Make Hard Soap. 


Seeing in a recent number of the American Agri- 
culturist the call for Housekeepers’ contributions, I 
send directions for making a soap that we have 
used for years: Take 3 lbs. of unslaked lime, and 
6 lbs. of soda, and put in 5 gallons of water, 
When they are dissolved, pour off the water from 
the top, (throwing the sediment away,) and add to 
it 6 lbs. of fat. Boil till thick, pour in a tub, and 
when cold, cut in bars and dry. It is injured by 
freezing before drying. D. TaYLor. 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 


Good way to Cook Eggs.—Contrib- 
uted to the American Agriculturist, by “ Mary,” —Put 
into a spider not quite as much lard or meat drip- 
pings as for frying eggs in the ordinary way. While 
it is heating, break the eggs into a plate, and when 
it is hot slip the eggs into the spider evenly—not 
all on one side, or the grease will slip out from un- 
der them, and they will stick to thespider. Sprinkle 
them with pepper and salt, pour in nearly a teacup- 
ful of hot water, cover them quickly with a closely 
fitting lid, let them steam three or four minutes, 
when they will be found nicely whitened over the 
top, like eggs which have been cooked by breaking 
them into boiling water, and much more palatable 
than those poached without grease. 


Pate de Veau. - Confributed to the Agricul- 
turist, by a subscriber at Montrose, Pa. Take four 
pounds of the tender part of a leg of veal, chop 
raw, and with it mix six or eight small crackers 
rolled fine, two eggs, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, slice of salt pork chopped fine, and enongh 
salt and pepper to season well, Mixall well togeth- 
er, and mold into a loaf form; put small pieces ot 
butter over the top, and grated bread ; put on adisb 
with very little water, and bake two hours; when 
cold, cut in thin slices for tea, or use as a side dish 
at dinner. [This is similar to “ Minced Veal’ rec 
ommended in the Agriculturist, and which we finé 
both convenient and palatable.—Ep.j 


Ginger Snaps.—“ A Young Housekeeper,” 
recently sent to the office of the American Agricul- 
turist, some excellent samples of this cake, with 
the following ‘directions for making: Take 2 cups 
molasses, 1 cup lard, 1 tablespoonful ginger, 1 tea 
spoonful salt, 2 teaspoonfuls soda. Let these ingre- 
dients boil up once, then add flour until stiff enough 
to roll out, and bake in a quick oven. 


Hominy Pudding.—It may not be known 
to all the readers of the Agriculturist, that pudding 
made of hominy is quite as good as that made of 
rice, and far cheaper. After having cooked the 
hominy by boiling in the usual way, add eggs, milk, 
sugar, and flavoring if desired, as in making rice 
pudding. We have tried it, and know it to be good. 
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Why Don't the Butter 
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Come ? 

A correspondent of the Agriculturist writes that: 
“at times, particularly in Winter, great difficulty is 
experienced in bringing the butter. Sometimes 
the cream requires one or two hours’ churning, and 
occasionally the butter appears in small globules, 
but can not be made to gather.” The trouble prob- 
ably arises from not having the cream at the right 
temperature when the churning is commenced. It 
should be at from 50° to 55° Fahrenheit. If lower 
than this, only a few of the minute sacs containing 
the butter will be broken, and the oily matter will 
coat over the remaining ones, forming the globules 
noliced by our correspondent. Try the cream with 
athermometer before churning, and if too cool, 
set the cream vessel in hot water, until the proper 
heat is attained, If the cream be made too warm, the 
small sacs containing the buttcr break very easily, 
and the oily particles run together, making grease ; 
in this case also, much butter will be lost, as the 
contents of the sacs first broken, will envelop the 
remainihg ones, and many of them will not be rup- 
tured. A correspondent, “ Mary,” at Harrisonville, 
Me., gives the following suggestion on the same 
subject: “In cold weather a double cream forms 
upon milk; the top layer thick and tough, with a 
thin stratum underneath. It is not fit to be churned 
in this condition; the butter will not come. Nei- 
ther should it be mixed with sour cream which may 
be ready for churning. If I want to use such milk, 
. T always place the cream in a separate vessel, and if 
needed to make out the churning, it is set near the 
fire, where it will sour quickly. When it is all thick- 
ened, it can be churned with the other cream.” 
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Washing Comforters. 
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Mrs. Margaret R. Ball, Rush Co., Ind., writes to 
the American Agriculturist as follows: “ Having 
noticed the statement that cotton comforters for 
bed clothing are not healthful, especially on account 
of the difficulty of cleansing them, I give my plan: 
First make them light enough to be quilted with a 
long needle. At any time they may need washing, 
but especially in Spring, spread them out on the 
grass before a heavy rain, and when thoroughly 
drenched, hang them on a line until dry. Then by 
beating them with a light rod, as arattan, they may 
bé made as light and pliable as ever.” [It. will re- 
quire a very heavy shower to wash a comforter 
much soiled. Mrs. B. may intend to recommend 
to wash them first, and spread out afterwards. 
The whipping or beating willdoubtless aid in mak- 
ing them more light and pliable. Comforters filled 
with cotton, are out of the question, however, at 
the present price of that article. We shall have to 
raise moresheep, and use woolen blankets.—Ep.] 
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The Clothes-Wringer a Good Thing. 


We can not too frequently speak of the value of 
the modern houschold implement known as the 
the Clothes-Wringer. From several years’ experi- 
ence with it in our own family, from the testimony 
of hundreds who have used it, and from the con- 
struction of the implement itself, we feel certain 
that it is worthy a place in every family where the 
washing is done at home, It isset upon any wash- 
tub, no matter what its form, and then by turning 
the erank with the right hand,.and picking up the 
wet garments with the other hand, they are quickly 
passed through, and drop out into a basket, quite as 
dry as when twisted in the hands. The garments 
pass between two India rubber rollers which set 
close together, but which yield at different points, 
as needed, so as to squeeze the water out of the 
smaHest pocket-handkerchief, or the largest gar- 
ment, The fibers are not twisted and wrenched as 
in hand wringing, but are simply pressed between 
the yielding rubber, the water falling back into the 
tub, A child can readily wring out a tubful of 
clothes ina few minutes. It is in reality a clothes 
saver, atime saver, and a strength saver, The sav- 
ing of garments will alone pay a large percentage 
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on its cost. Wethink the machine much more than 
pays for itself every year, in the saving of garments. 
There are several good kinds, nearly alike in gener- 
al construction, but we consider it important that 
the wringer be fitted with cogs, so that they shall 
both turn invariably together, otherwise a mass of 
garments may clog the rollers, and the roller upon 
the crank slip and tear the fibers. The cogs of the 
wheels should be long enough to fit into each other 
when the rollers are pressed apart by large garments. 
Our own is one of the first made by the Metropoli- 
tan Washing Machine Company, Middlefield, Conn., 
and it is as good as new, after nearly four years’ con- 
stant use. They have introduced many improve- 
ments since ours was made. We have given away 
several hundreds as premiums, (see premium No. 2, 
in our list), and shall be ready to furnish others 
in the same way, whenever desired. We have a con- 
tract, under which tis premium will be continued 
for some time, whether the others are or not. 
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To Prevent Woolens Shrinking. 
eens 

A correspondent, “ M. B. B.,” objects to the plan 
for drying stockings, by stretching them upon 
blocks shaped to receive them, published in a 
former number of the Agriculturist. Though it 
would prevent their shrinking, she thinks it would 
be too troublesome in a large family. She recom- 
mends the following plan: In doubling the stock- 
ing up to wring it, fold it at the heel, and lay the 
foot upon the leg. Then roll it tight, and wring it 
cross-wise. The same method is recommended by 
another housekeeper, H. A. Ingersoll, and we 
think there must be something in it. The latter 
lady writes, that in washing woolen fabrics, they 
should be put into very hot water, which may be 
allowed to cool until the hands can be borne in it. 
In changing the water for rinsing, be careful to 
have it several degrees hotter than that from which 
the articles were last taken. This will in some 
measure prevent fulling or shrinking. 


Tim Bunker on the Farmer’s Old Age. 
oe 4 

“ Sallie Bunker Slocum, is the baby’s name,” said 
Mrs. Bunker, as she took off her spectacles and laid 
down the letter from Shadtown, which I had just 
brought in from the Post Office. 

“T like the name well enough, except the spell- 
ing of it” she continued. “Sally was my mother’s 
name, it is my name, and my daughter’s, and if they 
wanted to keep up-the name in the family, I don’t 
see why they didn’t spell itin the old way. If I 
set out to do a thing, I would do it right.” 

‘“T suppose it is a little more genteel,” I replied. 
“That is the way they spell it among the aristo- 
cratic families of the South.” 

“That is just what I don’t like,” said she. “It 
is a miserable affectation of women who read noy- 
els more than they do their bibles. We have no 
aristocracy up here, and judging from what I saw 
when I was down South, I never want to see any. 
Isn’t this wretched war carried on to bolster up an 
aristocracy, and that a few families may live in idle- 
ness at the expense of the poor? I don’t want to 
sec any aristocratic trumpery on my grand-children. 
Sallie won’t look well on a grave stone.” 

“What does Sally write about it?” I asked. 

“Not a word about the spelling. She seems to 
think it isallthesame. She writes: ‘ We carried the 
baby out to meeting for the first time last Sabbath, 
and it was baptized Sallie Bunker. We never 
thought of calling her any thing else, out of regard 
to you and grandmother, though we did not tell 
you at the time you were here, lest you should be 
too much puffed up with your honors. She is a 
nice child, and little Timothy thinks a world of her.’ 
That is all she says about it. I shall write her im- 
mediately,” said Mrs. Bunker, with emphasis, “ that 
my name is not Sallie.” 

Now we do not always agree on small points, but 
on the larger matter of having grand-children, we 
see pretty much alike. It is one of the greatest 
comforts of old age to have children’s children 
around us, to cheer us while we live, and to bear 








our names and to take our places when we are gone. 
We can hardly have too many of them, and I shall 
not be very particular whether their names have a 
letter more or less, if we only have the children. 

This is a matter of considerable solicitude, not 
only here in Hookertown, but in a great many 
farming towns around us. The present generation 
is getting pretty well along in life, and we do not 
know who is going to take our places, You would 
be surprised to see how few young men there are 
in the meeting-house on Sunday. The men who 
sit at the head of the pews are almost all gray hair- 
ed, and some of them are about a$ white 4s snow. 
It looks a great deal worse than it did a year ago, 
before so many went off to the war. Uncie Jo- 
tham Sparrowgrass has no son to take his place, 
and Seth Twiggs, Jake Frink and myself have boys 
in the army, anda dozen more went from our parish. 
It is about an even chance, whether we ever sce 
many of themagain, The war bids fair to be a long, 
one, and what the bullets don’t kill, the hospital 
will be likely to finish. But then we ain’t sorry the 
boys have gone, and if they don’t come back, we 
are going ourselves, if the rebellion is not crushed. 
It is pretty certain that our farms wont be worth 
much to ourselyes, or tour grandchildren, if Jeff. 
Davis is going to rule. It isthe old battle of des- 
potism and liberty,.and we are bound to sce it 
through, whatever may be the cost. 

We have got things fixed up pretty comfortable, 
and it will be pretty hard to go off and leave them, 
but we might say that, I suppose, when we start on 
a longer journey. We can’t expect to stay here 
forever, and a few years more or less won’t make 
any particular difference with us, when we get into 
the promised land. Most of us here in Hooker- 
town have kept old age in view for a good many 
years, and I guess we are about as comfortable and 
jolly a set of old people as you will find among your 
hundred thousand readers. We have most of us 
got good houses that keep us just as comfortable 
and entertain our friends as well as a house that 
rents in the city for a thousand dollars or more. 
We are as independent as woodchoppers, on fuel, 
for if coal runs up to ten dollars a ton, as it has this 
winter, we can say to the coal merchant, “No you 
don’t Mr.” and turn to the wood-pile. We have 
been using coal for several years, because it was 
cheaper than it was to hire labor, and chop and cart 
the wood. But there isn’t a man of us but has a 
good wood lot, and I guess thereis more wood in 
this town than there was fifty years ago. It is a 
great consolation to know where your fuel can come 
from, in case of a pinch. And then in case the 
house or barn wants repairs it is mighty conve- 
nient to know that you have a living lumber yard 
close by, where every shingle, plank, and timber 
you need, is on hand. Twenty acres of woodland 
that you have watched the growth of for forty years 
or more, is about as good as any bank stock I know 
of. Isuppose I could sell the timber on any acre 
of mine for two hundred dollars, to say nothing of 
the fuel. That same land only cost me seventeen 
dollars an acre. Perhaps some folks who are in 
such a mighty hurry to cut off their forests, might 
as well stop and cipher a little. 

And while I am talking of trees, as a shelter for 
old age, I want to say 2 good word for orchards, 
apples, and indeed fruits of all kinds. I waked up 
to planting apple trees when I was young, and I 
think I have now about as good an orchard as there 
isin town. With the low price of fruit this last 
year, it has brought me in over three hundred dol- 
lars, sold on the trees to the buyer. I only regret 
that I had not begun to plant pear trees sooner, 
They are quite as hardy as apples, yield as well, and 
sell for more than double. Aman with a dozen 
acres in pears, of the right kinds, would have a com- 
fortable income for old age, if he had nothing else. 
But aside from profit, a plenty of fruit in the family 
isa great comfort and luxury, and an important 
means of health. We have seen very little of the 
doctor in forty years, and we have had fruit in some 
shape every day in the year. Put these two things 
together: long lived people eat much fruit. 

Perhaps we don’t live quite so well out here on 
the farm, as some of the nabobs in the city, though 
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about that there is room for a difference of opin- 
ion. All the raw materials of their extra fixings 
come from the farm—poultry, eggs, milk, cream, 
butter and cheese, and the fine fruits. They have 
better cooks, perhaps, though some of us out here 
have things about as nice, in that. line, as it is safe 
for sinners to enjoy. I should be loth to swap my 
cook for the best you have got in your biggest ho- 
tel. When Mrs. Bunker gets on her checked apron 
and spectacles, and lays herself out on a soup ora 
roast, you see, common cooks might as well retire. 

‘In the matter of dress, we in the country are not 
quite so independent as we used to be, when there 
was a spinning wheel and a loom, in evezy house, 
and men wore the linen and woolen made at home, 
because they had nothing else. But we clothe our- 
selves casier now, for we can buy cloth a great deal 
cheaper than we can make it. But if the war con- 
tinues, and prices keep going up, we may have to 
come back to homespun again, and then I guess the 
old folks will be about as independent as any body, 
for we know how to use the spinning wheel and 
loom. But that day is some ways off, I guess, judg- 
ing from the finery we sce in the Hookertown meet- 
ing-house on Sunday. That two-story bonnet of 
Miss Almeda Georgiana B@gtom has done the work 
for our young women. They tittered at it at first, 
but it was no use laughing at the fashions. They 
had to cave in, and the meeting-house on Sunday 
now looks like a big flower garden. The old ladies 
who were freest in their remarks, I notiee have 
bonnets as highas the highest. Isuppose I should 
not have said so, but I couldn’t help asking Mrs. 
Bunker, as we started for mecting, if she would have 
the carriage top let down. 

Hookertown, Yours to command, 
February 20th, 1863. TimoTHy BunxKER Esq. 
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Night Clothing of Children in Winter. 
nage 

“ Let me tell you what Charlie wore at night last 
Winter,” said an active young mother to me some- 
time-ago, speaking of her three year old boy. ‘He 
had on, besides his flannel shirt and drawers which 
he wears in day time, a pair of cotton flannel night 
drawers, two pairs of socks, a cotton flannel night 
gown, his double wrapper, and then a large shawl 
wrapped over the whole of it; for” said she, “ I was 
afraid he’d freeze, for he would kick the covering off.” 
I thought it no wonder. Being bundled up in that 
way, the weight of an ordinary amount of bed- 
clothes was unbearable, and the child became rest- 
less, and soon began trying to rid himself of some 
of the incumbrance, and the sudden transition from 
an overheat to comparative cold, made a cold asure 
consequence. Let the little fellows be stripped of 
everything at night, excepting the flannel shirt worn 
next to the skin, then put ona soft night gown 
reaching to the feet ; add to this barely bed-clothing 
enough to keep them comfortable, and they will 
cuddle down and go to sleep, and never offer to 
kick the cover off. They will shiver alittle at first, 
but they will soon get over that, and sleep soundly, 
and awaken bright and lively. Mary. 


[In addition to the above, we suggest that it is 
advisable to change all clothing worn during the day, 
before retiring to rest. The under-garments having 
absorbed much perspiration, are good conductors of 
heat, and a person sleeping in them will feel, first 
an unpleasant chilliness, and afterward a disagree- 
able clammy sensation, as the clothing becomes 
warmer. If the supply of flannel shirts be scanty, 
or the extra washing be too much to allow two gar- 
ments per week, it would be an improvement over 
ihe common custom, to wear one for the night the 
first week, and during the day the second week; 
thus giving each a daily airing.—Eb.] 
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659 Pies! 
=a 
A correspondent writes to the American Ag- 
viculturist, that in his family, consisting of six 
persons, an account was kept of the number of 
pies eaten in one year; they amounted to six hun- 
dred and fifty-nine! [This is nearly one-third of a 
pie a day for each person. But how large were the 








pies? If of the size of those sold by a Nassau-st. 
eating-house, cut into six pieces, at a sixpence 


each, they wouldn’t do much harm, (nor good); but | 


if like Savery’s pumpkin pies, or those our mother 
used to make “‘ out West,” where we raised “ some 
pumpkins,” the other items of board in the family 
aforesaid would not cost much.— Query, apropos. 
Does the brief pleasure in eating pies pay for the 
trouble and expense of making them, and the dull 
feelings arising from trying to digest the conglom- 
eration, yclept mince-pies, or the lard mixture called 
“short pic-crust ?’—Ep. ] 
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Adulterations in Coffee. 


Se 

In ordinary times, roasted and ground coffee, es- 
pecially that-sold at low prices, was liable to adul- 
terations. Now that the price of the berry has in- 
creased there is still greater inducement to mix 
foreign-substances with it. We have before us a re- 
port of an examination made in’ London upon 34 
samples of coffee, of all grades, and 31 of these were 
found to be adulterated. It is not to be supposed 
that Yankee dealers are any less ingenious than 
those over the water, and we have no doubt, from 
what we have seen of coffee bought ready ground, 
that adulteration is largely practised here. The 
articles used to mix with the coffee are often 
harmless in themselves, but are a fraud on the 
purchaser, as he pays for a cheap and worthless ar- 
ticle at the price of a genuine one. The articles 
commonly mixed with coffee are chicory, peas, rye, 
and other grains, beans, and old ship biscuit. These 
may be mixed with coffee to a considerable extent, 
and it will still have the peculiar odor. To de- 
tect these adulterations with nicety, requires the 
skillful use of a microscope, but there are some 
rough tests which any one can make use of. Pure 
coffee, when put into cold water does not color it 
very rapidly, while the articles with which it is 
adulterated, readily give up their coloring matter. 
If then, water mixed with a sample of coffee, 
soon becomes dark, the presence of foreign sub- 
stances may be suspected. . The fragments of the 
coffee berry are quite hard, and remain so for some- 
time after being wet with cold water. If a little 
be placed ona plate and moistened, and the separate 
particles tried with a pin or needle, the pieces of 
chicory, bread, ete., will be found to be very much 
softer than those of the coffee. The true way to be 
safe against adulterations is to buy the raw berry 
and roast and grind it. Then, if any mixture is 
needed, or desired, it can be added much more 
cheaply than to pay for it as coffee. 
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Scalded Emptyings, or Yeast. 





Contributed to the American Agriculturist, by 
Mrs. David Brush, Suffolk Co., L. I. Take sweet, 
light rye dough, roll out and cut into pieces about 
three inches square, and dry on platters well floured, 
as quickly as possible, without baking them, turn- 
ing them frequently. When thoroughly dried, put 
them ina small muslin bag, and keep in the flour 
barrel. When you wish to make emptyings, take, 
at night, one of the dried pieces, break it up and 
pour on tepid water enough to soak it. In the 
morning, drain it off and pour on a teacupful of tep- 
id hop water, and thicken with rye flour and a half 
teaspoonful of ginger, to about the thickness of 
cream, and let it stand in a warm place until light. 
The next morning boil about 3 handfuls of hops in 
water enough to have 3 quarts left. Strain this, and 
pour it scalding hot on rye flour enough to make a 
very stiff batter; add one handful of salt. When the 
lumps are stirred out, let it cool until the finger can 
be borne in it. Then pour in the leaven you raised, 
mix thoroughly, set in a warm place until light, and 
carry to the cellar. It is ready for use at any time, 
wants no working up, and will keep six or eight 
weeks in cold weather, and three or four weeks in 
Summer. A heaped tablespoonful mixed with the 
bread or sponge, is the allowance foreach loaf. By 
its use you will never fail to have sweet, light bread, 
as the writer knows by an experience of 16 years, 
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The leayen cakes will remain good for one or two 
years if kept as dry as flour should always be kept. 
oo 
How to Make Soft Soap. 
Contributed to the American Agricullurist by 
“ Ann Eliza,” Cold Spring, N. Y.: Take 5 Ibs. pot- 
ash, 5 lbs. grease, and 16 gallons of water. Break 
the potash in pieces the size of walnuts—if large, 
it will not dissolve so quickly. Put it in a clean 
tight barrel, melt the grease, and pour it in. Any 
grease will answer, as skimmings, old lard, ete. 
Have the water hot, and pour half of it immediate- 
ly into the barrel, stirring it until the potash is dis- 
solyed, which will require from twenty to thirty 
minutes. Then add the rest of the water, stir again 
until thoroughly mixed, and afterward occasionally 
for three or four days. This will make about a 
half barrel of white soap, hard cnough to cut with 
a knife. Should the potash be very strong, it some- 
times requires more water, which may be known 
by small crumbling pieces remaining in the lye 
at the end of four or five days. In breaking the 
potash, be careful to prevent it from adhering to 
the clothing, as it would soon spoil the texture. 
nt @ lee ae 


How to Make Hard Soap. 


Secing in a recent number of the American Agri- 
culturist the call for Housekeepers’ contributions, I 
send directions for making a soap that we have 
used for years: Take 3 lbs. of unslaked lime, and 
6 lbs. of soda, and put in 5 gallons of water, 
When they are dissolved, pour off the water from 
the top, (throwing the sediment away,) and add to 
it 6 lbs. of fat. Boil till thick, pour in a tub, and 
when cold, cut im bars and dry. It is injured by 
freezing before drying. D. Tayor. 




















Hints on Cooking, ete. 


Good way to Cook Eggs.—Contrib- 
uted to the American Agriculturist, by “ Mary,” —Put 
into a spider not quite as much lard or meat drip- 
pings as for frying eggs in the ordinary way. While 
it is heating, break the eggs into a plate, and when 
it is hot slip the eggs into the spider evenly—not 
all on one side, or the grease will slip out from un- 
der them, and they will stick to thespider. Sprinkle 
them with pepper and salt, pour in nearly a teacup- 
ful of hot water, cover them quickly with a closely 
fitting lid, let them steam three or four minntes, 
when they will be found nicely whitened over the 
top, like eggs which have been cooked by breaking 
them into boiling water, and much more palatable 
than those poached without grease. 


Pate de Veau. - Confributed to the Agricul- 
twrist, by a subscriber at Montrose, Pa. Take four 
pounds of the tender part of aleg of veal, chop 
raw, and with it mix six or cight small crackers 
rolled fine, two eggs, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, slice of salt pork chopped fine, and enongh 
salt and pepper to season well. Mix all well togeth- 
er, and mold into a loaf form; put small pieces ot 
butter over the top, and grated bread ; put on adisb 
with very little water, and bake two hours; when 
cold, cut in thin slices for tea, or use as a side dish 
at dinner. [This is similar to ‘ Minced Veal’’ rec 
ommended in the Agriculturist, and which we finé 
both convenient and palatable.—Ep.] 


Ginger Snaps.—“ A Young Housekeeper,” 
recently sent to the office of the American Agricul- 
turist, some excellent samples of this cake, witii 
the following directions for making: Take 2 cups 
molasses, 1 cup lard, 1 tablespoonful ginger, 1 tea 
spoonful salt, 2 teaspoonfuls soda, Let these ingre- 
dients boil up once, then add flour until stiff enough 
to roll out, and bake in a quick oven, 


Hominy Pudding.—It may not be known 
to all the readers of the Agriculturist, that pudding 
made of hominy is quite as good as that made of 
rice, and far cheaper. After having cooked the 
hominy by boiling in the usual way, add eggs, milk, 
sugar, and flavoring if desired, as in making rico 
pudding. We have tried it, and know it to be good. 
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A MOUSE’S DREAM-THE CAT IN COURT. 


(Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 


cides 
A fine time these mice are having. Their old enemy, 
the cat, is securely muzzled, bound hand and foot, and 
led in triumph to be tried for high crimes against the 
mouse community. The judges have taken their seats in 
due form, the clerks of the court are ready to record the 
testimony, the armed guards are prepared for any emer- 
gency, and the lookers on are in high glee. Our artist 
calls it the Mouse’s dream ; we suspect he himself must 
have been visiting dream-land. However, if mice do 
ever dream, they might be supposed to have some such a 
vision in sleep. No doubt. the little fellows would be as 
happy over the prospect, as boys we have seen—grown-up 
ones as well as children—dreaming with their eyes open, 
and their hands idle, about triumphing over supposed 
obstacles to their happiness. And it would be as profita- 
ble in one case as.in the other. The mice will awake 
to find the cat as active, powerful, and cruel as ever ; so 
the idle dreamers about lucky numbers in lotteries, plenty 
of money without hard work to get it, respectability and 
honor without living to deserve it, will learn that such ac- 
quisitions are not to be had by dreaming for them. 


An Ingenious Boot Black. 


The street Boot Blacks are one of the “institu- 
tions” of New-York, as well as of some other large 
cities. You see them on the side-walks, in and around 
the- hotels, and frequently on the ferry boats. They car- 
ry a box containing their “kit of implements,”—the 
brushes, blacking boxes, etc. This is suspended by a 
strap over the shoulders, and when a customer nods assent 
to their generally polite invitation: “« Black yer boots?” 
or “Shine up, sir?” they quickly set down the box for 
your foot to rest on, drop upon their knees on the pave- 
ment, and work as rapidly as possible, so as not to detain 
their patrons. They first turn up the pants to keep them 
from being soiled, then with one brush they clean the 
boots, with another apply the blacking, and with two oth- 
ers, one in each hand, polish away. They return a 
‘thank ye’ for the half dime, or dime, given for their labor. 
These boys are generally so polite and so industrious that 
we rather like them, and sometimes take a “shine up” 
just to see them work, and to chat with the smart little 
fellows.—Here is a case illustrating their ingenuity : 
A well dressed man standing at a hotel door not long 
since, was hailed by one of them with the usual ques- 
tion, “Shine up sir?” “What do you charge for 
blacking boots?” asked the man, who was somewhat 
noted for stinginess. “ Five cents,” was the reply. ‘Too 
much, too much, I'll give you three cents,” said the man. 
“ All right,” said the youngster, and at it he went with 
might and main, and very soon had one boot shining like 
awirror: but instead of co ing on the other, he 
began to pack up his brushes. “You haven't finished !” 
exclaimed the man. ‘“ Never mind,” replied the boot- 








black, with a twinkle in his eye, I won’t charge you any 
thing for what I’ve done; there comes a customer who 
pays.” The man glanced at the shining boot, then at the 
other, which was rusty and bespattered with mud, thought 
of the ridiculous figure he would make with one polished” 
boot, and amid the laughter of the bystanders agreed to 
give the sharp boy ten cents to finish the job, which he 
did in double quick time and with great pleasure. 


Good Manners—An Anecdote. 


A correspondent of the Agriculturist relates the follow- 
ing incident, which he says occurred some years since in 
the State of Rhode Island. Colored persons are allowed 
to vote there, and to hold office, if elected. On one occa- 
sion, Mr. R., a very pompous, but not very popular man, 
desiring to be chosen Inspector of Elections, gathered his 
friends around the polls early on the morning of election 
day—the custom being to select an Inspector by vote of 
those happening to be present at the opening of the polls. 
Some mischievous young men, who disliked the pompous 
candidate, had heard of his plans, and they were also 
present with a large party, and, to his great disgust, they 
gave a majority for a huge, burly, but good-natured ne- 
gro, well known to the citizens. When the voters came 
up to deposit their ballots, as usual each one took off his 
hat in presence of the Inspector. Soon Mr. R. approach- 
ed. “ Itiscustomary to take off the hat when voting,” 
said he, “ but in this case I don’t know about it.” “Oh!” 
immediately replied the colored man, ‘‘jest as you 
please ; it depends on a man’s broughten up ; dere’s Mr. 
S. and Mr. B., (naming two wealthy citizens), dey took 
off dere hats, but if a man has’nt been brought up to man- 
ners, why we ’scuse him.” The roar of laughter which 
followed, so discomfited Mr. R., that he hastily left. 


Robbed Advantageously bf 


A lady riding in a rail-car in Brooklyn recently, was 
somewhat crowded upon by a well dressed man, who soon 
after left the car. She found he had abstracted her purse 
containing $7, but in doing so, he unintentionally slipped 
off into her pocket a valuable diamond finger rinz, for 
which a friend, a jeweler, gladly gave her $100, leaving 
her a gain of $93. The man has not called for his ring. 


A Thoughtless Boy Punished, 


“IT shall never forget,” writes a correspondent of the 
Agriculturist, ‘‘an incident of my childhood by which I 
was taught to be careful not to wound the feelings of the 


unfortunate. A number of us schoolboys were playing by 
the roadside one Saturday afternoon, when the stage coach 
drove up to a neighboring tavern and the passengers 
alighted. As usual we gathered around it to observe 
them. Among the number was an elderly man with a 
cane, who got out with much Cifficulty, and when on the 
ground, he walked with the most curious contortions. His 
feet turned one way, his knees another, and his whole 





body looked as though the different 
members were independent of it, 
andof each other, and every one 
was making motions to suit itself. 
I unthinkingly shouted ‘look at old 
rattlebones and the othér boys 
took up the cry with mocking 
laughter, while the poor man turn- 
ed his head with an expression of 
pain which I can never forget. Just 
then, tomy surprise and horror, 
my father came around the corner, 
and immediately stepping up to 
the stranger shook his hands warm- 
ly, and assisted him to walk to 
our house, which was at buta little 
distance. I could enjoy no more 
play that afternoon, and when tea- 
time came, I would gladly have 
hid myself, but I knew that would 
be vain, and so tremblingly went 
into the sittingroom. To my great 

“ yelief, the stranger did not recog- 
nize me, but remarked pleasantly 
to my father as he introduced me, 
‘Such a fine boy was surely worth 
saving.’ How the words cut me to 
thepeart. My father had often told 
me the story of a friend who had 
plunged into the river to save me 
as 1 was drowning, while an infant, 
and who in consequence of a cold 
then taken, had been made a crip- 
ple by inflammatory rheumatism ; 
and this was the man whom I had 
made a butt of ridicule, and a 
laughing stock for my companions. 

I tell you, boys and girls, 1 would 
give many dollars to have the mem- 
ory of that event taken away. If 
ever you are tempted as I was, remember that while no 
good can come of sport whereby the feelings of others 
are wounded, you may be Jaying up for yourselves pain- 
ful recollections that will not leave you for a lifetime.” 


The Boy’s Reproof. 


A minister in a country village received his supply of 
milk from one of his deacons, and his son Robert, about 
ten years old, was sent for it daily. A railroad had re- 
cently been built in that vicinity, and the boys had 
learned to imitate the whistle. When Robert was within 
a few rods of the deacon’s house, he used to give a loud 
**too-o-o-t,”” to let them know he was coming, so that 
the miik might beready. It happened that milk was need. 
ed for a young child one Sunday afternoon, and Robert 
being sent for it, unthinkingly gave his usual too-o-ot. 
Upon entering the house the deacon said to him rather 
severely, “‘ Robert, the cars do not run on Sunday.” 
Presently the deacon remembered that he had not seen the 
weekly paper which the minister was accustomed to lend 
him. ‘“ Robert, said he, “did you bring the newspa- 
per?” The little fellow very archly, but respectfully 
replied: ‘“‘ The cars do not carry the mail on Sunday sir !” 
The deacon was fairly beaten with his own weapons. 


An Unfortunate Mimic. 


A correspondent of the Agriculturist writes: “‘ A young 
lad of this neighborhood whom we will call Thomas, has 
practised imitating the sounds made by various animals, 
until he hes become quite expert at it. He often sets the 
hens to cackling, the dog to barking, or the cow to run- 
ning for her calf by mimicking their cries. Being full of 
mischief, he loves to play practica! jokes. On one occa- 
sion he led a hunter a chase of more than a mile through 
the woods by imitating the chattering of a gray squirrel, 
and keeping just out of sight of the sportsman. He was 
partly cured-of such practices, however, by the following 
occurrence. A man living near had a great aversion to 
cats. Thomas, knowing this, lovéd to tease him by going 
near his windows in the evening, and setting up a com- 
plete concert of squalls, as though all the cats of the 
neighborhood were trying their vocal powers. One night 
he had just commenced this performance, when to his 
horror a passing dog attracted by the noise, leaped over 
the fence and sprang towardhim. Away heran, shouting 
for fear, the dog in full chase after him. He succeeded in 
getting near his own door, when the dog was just upon 
him, and he was obliged to face him or be bitten. He 
swung his cap, kicked desperately, and managed to keep 
him at bay, at the same time shouting for help. His fa- 
ther heard the noise, but merely remarked, ‘ Oh, it’s only 
some of Tom’s nonsense,’ and paid no attention to it. 
Presently there was a loud scream, which,really alarmed 
him, and hastening out he found the dog had bitten his 
son severely, and the animal was with difficulty driven off.” 






















. bea very double one—it will be seen that 
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Wooden Flowers, and Real Ones. 


The engraving, fig. 1, represents a flower and leaf from 
a bouquet, ingeniously made from wood, by Mr. John 
Seivers, of Hackensack, N. J. The material is white 
and red cedar. In order to get them up, a block, (fig. 2), is 
first whittled into the shape of the leaves of the flowers, 
and this is carefully split up into a number of thin plates, 
or leaves, These are then to be put together: for this 
purpose a center piece is whittled out as in fig. 3, and the 
separate leaves are glued, each into a notch in the side 
of this. A slender twig, with the bark taken off, is fitted 
in for a stem, and the flower is done. Leaves are made 
in a similar way. The one in the engraving has its sep- 


arate parts made in the same manner as those of the | 


flower ; these are afterward attached to the 
leaf stalk, by slitting it at the proper places 
and glueing themin. Those who under- 
take to make artificial flowers from any 
material, should carefully study the real 
ones. No fanciful forms can be as beauti- 
ful as those made by nature. Upon puil- 
ing a natural flower to pieces—unless’ it 


the different parts occupy a certain posi- 
tion ; now to make an artificial flower like 
it, the parts must be exact copies of the 
natural one, in size and shape, and must 
be of the same number, and be put to- 
gether in the same position as they are in 
the real flower. We would not advise our 
young friends to spend much of their time 
in trying to make imitations of natural 
flowers. They would take much more 
pleasure in trying to find out how the 
Great Workman made the real flowers—in 
seeing how every plant alter it starts from 
the seed, builds up a more wonderful 
structure than our best skill can imitate. 

Would not some of our young read- 
ers—and old ones too for that matter— 
like to know more about plants? Now 
that Spring is coming, and the buds on the 
trees will soon begin to swell and unfold, 
and the seeds will soon be put in the 
ground, we intend to talk a little about 
what is going on all around us. Almost 
all boys and girls have some little spot or 
corner which they call their garden; they 
find much pleasure in working in this, in 
planting the seeds, and watching the growth of the plants 
from day today. Let us see if we can not make this lit- 
tle garden more pleasant by showing you things you 
never noticed before, and that upona small spot of ground 
there are wonderful and curious things if you only know 
how to see them. We intend next month to tell you how 
to plant the garden, and then how to watch what is going 
on there, from month to month, So look out for the 
“ Boys’ and Girls’ Garden.” 


<< 





Amusing Trial of Skill. 


Tie a common finger ring to a thread and let it hang at 
a convenient hight, with the opening toward the one who 
is to make the trial. Let him take a small crooked stick, 
and stand far enough from the ring tojust reach it. Now 
ask him to close one eye and thrust the stick through thé 











ring: he will seldom succeed without trying several 
times. A person with only one eye would do it easily ; 
those accustomed to use two eyes in judging of dis- 
tances, can not readily use one with the same accuracy. 





A Subscriber Every Minute ! 


A mail-clerk in the office of the American Agricul- 
turist, who has a penchant for arithmetical calculations, 
has been amusing himself over the subscription-books, 
He reports as the result, that since last November the 
number of subscribers coming in has averaged a good 
deal more than one for every minute! reckoning ten full 
hours a day. “This does not include more than ten thou- 
sand previously received for this year. Up to this date, 
(Feb, 17,) we have already printe! for subscribers, over 
sixty thousand copies of the January and February Num- 
bers, and shall print many thousands more of them from 
the stereotype plates, as the tide still flows in at the rate 
of 200 to 600 a day, and there will be only a gradual de- 
cline, if any, for two or three months to come, judging 
from previous years. Really, it looks as if we should get 
through this year with a ‘ whole skin,” notwithstanding 
the severe scarifying we, in common with other pub- 
lishers, have had to endure from the paper manufacturers. 





The Game of Rhyming Definitions. 


Any number may take part in this play: the more the 
merrier. The leader selects two words which rhyme to- 
gether, and mentions one of them ; the company are to 
guess the other, but instead of naming it, they must in 
some way define it, requiring the leader to give the word 
they have guessed. Thus, for example, John says “ find 
me a worl to rhyme with gate.” “Is it what schooi- 
children write on?” asks Julia. John answers: “It is 
not a slate.”—George asks: “Is it a period of time?” 
“Tt is not a date,” is the reply. “Is it to be not punc- 
tual?” “It is not late.” “Is it yearly interest on 
money?” ‘It is rate.” Then the one who guessed cor- 
rectly becomes leader, and gives out the next word. 
Sometimes one of the company indicates a word which 
the leader cannot name; in this case the leader must 
pay a forfeit. The game is a very pleasant one, and 
is also useful to instruct the players in the use of words. 






The Bouquet Portraits Explained. 


Last month, page 57, we published the singular Bouquet, 
representing profiles of some of the’ Napoteon family.” It 
was supposed that.every.one would see the figures, but it 
turns out that this was not the case with many persons, 
as not a few have called or written for an explanation. 
We have therefore added a few lines which will 
make the matter plain. After aging the figure above, 
it will be interesting to turn back to page 57 and 
look at the original picture, and see how clear the white 
profiles stand out—not the black ones that so many tried 
to find. The upper left-hand figure is for Napoleon 
{.; the right hand upper one for his wife Maria Louisa : 
and the centre figure is for their son, frequently called 
Napoleon IT.—the phe gid of France having as- 
sumed the title of Napoleon IIL. [(Correction.—By a slip 
of the pen, Maria Louisa was erroneously printed Maria 
Antoinette, in a few of the first copies of the previous 
number ; it was soon noticed and corrécted in the plate.) 





New Puzzles to be Auswered. 





No, 32. Illustrated Rebus; to be well remembered. , 


No. 33. Mathematical. Problem. A tree 100 feet high broke 
and fell, (hanging to the nog 2 the tup struck the 
ground 40 feet from the basé; how high di?it break ? 

No. 34.. What word in the English language containg 
all the vowels in their reguiar order ? 





Answers to Puzzles and Problems in Feb- 
ruary No., (page 57.)—No. 28. Arithmetical Problem. 
The bond’ would be liquidated in 31° years, neuriy. 
(Some unknown correspondent sent’in a solution .ex- 
hibited in tabular form with great neatness.)—No. 20. 
Cent Puzzle, The date is a fruit; two dips (tulips; are 
flowers; the temple is a house of worship; the hair 
(hare) is an animal ; the ear is a quantity of grain; locks 
are a protection against thieves.—No, 30. Transposition. 
The letters of new door may be transposed into the words, 
“one word,”—The following have sent in correct answers 
up to the date of Feb. 16, viz.: Wilson Holmes, to Nos, 
24, 26; A. Hageman, 24, 25, 26, 27; Jnmes H, Win . abe 
Orison B. Smith, 29; Daniel Gravatt,30;. F.W, Win- 
ship, 24; Sarah H. Barnard, 27; .Zimri E. Hinshaw, 24, 
J. Cox, 30; J. Garrison, 28, 29,30; Elnorn Decker, 23 
30; Rufus W. Weeks, 28, 30; A. B. Coggeshall, 30 


.— @ 


PREMIUM LIST—1863. 


Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist. 
(Premiums open to all who Desire them,) 

The following articles are still offered, with no changes 
from last month, except in books. See remarks on p. 6%, 

To all who take the trouble to collect and forward cLuea 
of subscribers, we offer a remuneration in the form of first- 
rate articles, as named below. (The pay thus offere:t is 
much larger than we could give in cash, as we get ‘these 
articles on extra guod terms when for premiums.) 

(Ce WE wish IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imr 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, is the best of its. kinds 
ga” Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office, 


{a For other items, and for a full description of 
the premiums, see page 60 of February Agriculturist, 
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(Copy.) 
New-York State Agricultural Society, 
Rochester Fair, 1862. 

I hereby certify that James Pyxe, of New-York, was 
awarded a special prize at the State Fair at Rochester on 
his O. K. Soap, Dietetic Saleratus, Cream Tartar, Bak- 
ing Soda, and various other articles of exceeding great 
merit—and the Executive Committee of the Society give 
special commendation for the great excellence of the ar- 
ticles exhibited. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name, 
and affixed the official seal of the Society. 


B. P. JOHNSON, 
} L. 8. { Secretary. 





Market Review, Prices, Weather, etc. 
——_o— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE. 
New-York, Thursday Morning, Feb. 19, 1863. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


REcEIPtTs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Ontts, 
28 days this m’th 211,000 26,000 163,000 39,000 102,000 225.000 
24 days last m’th 317,000 739,000 875,000 6,500 141,500 351,000 
SAEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
28 days this month, 452,000 2,416,000 2,571,000 86,300 126,000 
2A days dast month 224,000 2.778,000 2,212,000 14,650 158,000 


2. Compurison with same time last year. 


RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 


28 days 1863.. ..211,000 26,000 163,000 39,000 102,000 225.000 
25 days 1862.....155,000 111,600 134,500 97,700 143,000 172,000 


BALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 


28 days 1863...... 452,000 2,416,000 2,571,000 36,300 126,000 
25 days 1862...... 894,000 914,000 1,175,000 196,000 186,500 


3. Ezports from New-York, Jan. 1, to Feb. 18. 










Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 
Bois. Bush. Bush. Bush. ush. 
1868..... 393.366 2,367,292 §50,041 29,827 
«++ 429,926 1,759,747 = =—s:1, 830,812 208,296 2,757 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Jan. 13, Feb. 19. 
to Extra State $6 30 @700 $700 @7% 
tern. onsen @660 700 @72 
ee" aeowe oo ~S @00 75 @10 5 
Pe ef @350 800 @950 
Southern ... @1000 790 @10 50 
and Super. @53 850 @550 
@40 415 @50 
sis 180 @ 200 
1584 140 @18 
@ 8 97 @ 100 
@ % 8% @ 105 
@ & 8 @ 2 
@ 4 3 @ 77 
@ Wk 6 @ 7 
@1M% 10 @112 
@1%5 14 @16 
@ 250 
@27 
“Sy 99 @110 8 @110 
ee 3 9 @ YI 
-. Nominal. Nominal. 
17 @ 3% 20 @ 28 
Nome ¢ @ 50 
@ HX 
@ 263 @300 
280 @3 $310 @3 23 
By@ 12 9@ 13 
Ke Sig sxe 333 
@ 
u@ 8 5b @ R 
@ & 9@ 3 
3 @ 66 RKe@ 9 
56 @ 6 6 @ 8% 
1 @ ix MKS 3% 
Ke T: 
Nominal. 47 00 @55 00 
M4 624@14 7% 14 75 ed 
1125 @1250 1150 14 00 
1% e 35 ws weit 
% @ 1% 
6 @ 2 17 @ 2 
202 @ & 3 @ 2 
9@ 13 10 @ 
7@ 8 8 @ 10 
Re wn 199 @ 2 
b@ 16 3 @ 4 
10 @ il 0 @ i 
li @ 2 u@ 
7@ 9 82 
ll@ Wu R@ uv 
8 @ 18 7@ u 
- 123 @1% 188 @1 
13 @1% 150 @18 
jodos 0066 200 @22% 0 @1% 
- 250 @ 380 0 @250 
300 @ 350 50 @3% 
2530 @350 800 
250. @850 800 
5b @ 8 00 
° 800 @ 0 @40 
‘ 123 @153 00 @ 150 
- +e 20 @500 0 @50 
p.b'1 1000 @1400 1000 @11 0 
Segssdvesge . °© s°% a - See 
0 @ il 11°06 @13 00 
ms 83 @ 5 40 @18 0 
- 1% @20 10 @1% 


The condensed tables above indicate a very large fall- 
ing off in the receipts of Flour, Wheat, Corn, Barley and 
Oats, for the month, as compared with the previous month ; 
and also as comparea wi: the same time last year, except- 
ing Flour, Corn, and Oats, which have come in more 
freely this year. ‘The sales of Flour, Corn, and Oats, on 
the contrary, have been yreater. The increased sales of 
Flour are quite mai ed, being more than Joubled as com- 


pared with the previous month. The sales of Wheat for 
28 business days ending February 19th this year, amount- 
ed to 2,416,000 bushels, against 914,000 bushels for 25 
business days ending February 19th, last year. In ta- 
bie 3, it will be seen that so far this year, the exports of 
Flour and Corn have been less than in 1862, while the ex- 
ports of Wheat have been larger by 607,545 bushels..... 
The table of Current Prices shows a decided advance 
in almost all kinds of farm produce, and especially so in 
Flour, Wheat, ana Corn. This has been in part cue to 
the advance in gold and foreignexchange. We have pre- 
viously shown why this should be so, why exporters can 
afford to give higher rates for anything that can be sent 
abroad instead of gold, and how farmers are directly ben- 
efitted, much more than any other class, by the premium 
on gold. Every producer who has debts to pay, or pur- 
chases to make of articles not advancing materially in 

rice, is a great gainer by the high rates for gold and Ster- 
ing Exchange. The fall in gold last week checked the 
market, but just now there is decided activity, and a heavy 
demand from shippers, home buyers, and speculators. 
The shipments are large, and appear = to continue 
so for some time to come. During the week ending Feb- 
ruary llth, the exports of produce and miscellaneous 
goods (not including gold) amounted to the extraordinary 
sum of $5,154,962, against $2,144,476 same week last year, 
and $2,664,873 the corresponding week of 1861. Of the 
exports, tothe single port of Liverpool, there were ship- 
ped $1,893,135 ; and to London, $633,962. Included in the 
exports to Liverpool were nearly 23,000 barrels of flour, 
406,000 bushels wheat, 126,000 bushels corn, and a very 
large quantity of provisions ; to London, 22,000 barrels of 
flour, 150,000 bushels wheat, and provisions to the value of 
nearly $146,000. During the week ending yesterday, the 
exports were again very heavy, amounting to $4,956,632, 
against $2,855,129 the same week last year, and $2,278,902 
the corresponding week of 1861...... The Cotton market 
has been more active, and prices have very rapidly ad- 
vanced, closing however, rather tameiy....There has 
been unusual activity in the Provision Market, heavy pur- 
chases having been made for export, and prices have 
steadily favored seilers.... Woot has been in very brisk 
request, and prices are much higher, closing buoyantly 
and irregularly, with reduced stocks of all descriptions in 
market. Manufacturers have purchased erate as also 
parties buying on speculation. The activity has been 
greatest in foreign Wools....The movements in other 
kinds of doinestic produce and general merchandise have 
been on a liberal scale, and at advancing rates, as shown 
in the tables. 


N. WY. Live Stock Markets.—TaE Car- 
TLE MaRKETs have been well supplied during the past 
month, averaging 4,812 per week, or 300 more than the 
weekly average for all last year. But prices have ad- 
vanced 3c., with brisk sales generally. At the market 
on Feb. 17th 5,275 head were offered, following a supply 
of 5,987 at the previous market. A few extra animals 
sold at 124¥c. per Ib. for the dressed weight ; gece 
to prime buliocks at 9¥c.@10¢e. ; fair to good at 8¢.@ 
9c., and poor grades at 6c.@7}¥¢c. Average of all sales— 
8i¢c. None left over. 


Veal Calves. —Receipts have averaged 341 
per week. Prices have advanced Ic. per lb., live weight, 
and the demand is at present unsupplied. Fatcalves are 
now worth 6c.@7c. per lb. ; fair veals 5c.@6c. 


Sheep.—Rezeipts have been 6,402 per week 
for five weeks. Since our last report a have ad- 
vanced in value more than Ic. per lb., live weight. owing 
to higher prices of pelts, which are now worth $3 75/@ 
(@$4 00 each, or more than the dressed carcass, Large 
fat sheep have sold ‘in lots, at prices equivalent to 8c. per 
Ib., live weight. With 8,543 on sale this week, prices de- 
clined ic. per Ib., fat sheep selling at 74zc.. and extra 
sheep 7%c. Several droves, amounting together to 1,000 
head of fair sheep, averaged about $7 00 per head. 


Live Hogs—Reccipts have been lighter, the 
average for five weeks past being 26,532 per week. In 
common with all other kinds of live stock, hogs have ad- 
vanced c. in price. Prime, fat, corn-fed hogs are now 
selling at 5%c.@5%c. per |b., live weight ; medium hogs, 
5\c.(@5}<¢c., and still-fed 4%4.c.@iige. 


The Weather has been very mild for Win- 
ter, more like April then February. Our Dairy ‘NoTEs 
CONDENSED, read: January 20, warm, cloudy—2l,rain 
22, cloudy—23, clear, fine—24, cloudy—25, warm, clear 
P. M.—26, light rain P. M. and 27, 28, N. E. snow and 
rain—29, two inches snow A. M., clear P. M.—30, 31. 
clear.——February 1, cloudy, rain at night—2, clear, 
warm—3, colder—4, coldest day, mercury 4° in the 
morning and 2° at night—3 light snow, 3°, very cold A. 
M., thaw P. M.. rain at night—6, N. E. rain—7 to 9. fine, 
mild days—10, clear—1]. mild, snew and rain at night— 
12, rain—13, clear—14. cool, rain at night—15, rain—16, 
clear, fine—17, cloudy A.M., light snow, P. M.—18, clear 
A, M., cloudy P. M., rain at night—19. heavy rain. 


Rain Fall Jan. 15th to Feb. 15th, 6.16 inch- 
es '—Barometer changes remarkable—Feb. 5th, mer- 
cury up to 30.80, the highest point during 30 years past. - 


Advertisements. 


ee ee ae de ee ee i ee ee ee eee 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
T ERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
ga@~Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. / 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column. 








62 Business Notices, twenty cents a line. 





Valuable Farm near New-York for 
Sale Cheap. 


An excellent farm, 8 miles from Tarrytown, in Westchester 
County, 25 miles from the City Hall of New-York, will be 
sold at a great bargain, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the proprietor, (Title indisputable.) It contains a good 
ene, three barns,- out-buildings, excellent orchard, etc. 
etc, Wili be sold, on sy Ace] of payment, for ten thousan 
anges Tht | is eT low its es For particu- 

address Box 2 wn P, or inquire of P. §, 
TAGGART, at 126 Duanest, New-York bity, . 


FAkss FOR SALE.—The finest farm of its size, 
150 acres, in Westchester County. Also, several farms 
and yong 2 A seats on the Hudson River. Several fine farms 
on Long Island Sound. Farms in New-Jersey, and in this 
and Western States, for sale 

8. COCKCROFT, 4 Pine-st., New-York. 


HOME WANTED ON AFARM, FOR A SMART 
BOY, 13 years old. Call or address 
C THEELER, No. 368 Adelphi-st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A FIRST CLASS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


with Bank, Model Store, Offices, and all the approved appara. 
tus, under able and accomplished Professors, has been 
established in connection with the 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 


$20 pays for Graduates Course, whether the time occupied 
be one term or more. $40 pays for 14 weeks Board, Washing, 
Fuel, Common English Branches, and Lectures. The con- 
NECTION of the two Institutions affords better advantages, 
and at lower rates, than any mere Commercial School. 125 
young men are now pursuing commercial studies, 

SPRING TERM, MARCH 26, Address 

Rev. JOS, E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 














Great International Agricultural 
Exhibition, 


TO BE HELD AT 


Hamburg, Germany, in July, 1863, 


The attention of Agriculturists, Growers of Stock, and 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, machinery, and 
others interested in Agricultural Products, is called to this 
Exhibition, which will probably exceed in interest and 
magnitude any Fair of the kind ever held, 

Every tucility will be afforded for the cheap transportation 
of all contributions to the Exhibition, as well as to the dele- 
gates from the several State Societies, and others connected 
with the Exhibition. 

1 applications for entries must be made to the only 
authorized Agents undersigned, before the fifteenth day of 
April next, who will furnish irk anes and any informa- 
tion required, AUSTIN BALDWIN &CO., _ * 
Sole Agents, 72 Broadway, New-York. 


ARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS IN 
GREAT VARIETY at the North River Agricultural 
Warehouse, GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 


60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
a 
Vale 
J - 


i 
















The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Has been in operation since April, 1861, and the severe and 
varied tests, to which it has been subjected, in country and 
city families and laundries, demonstrate that two-thirds the 
labor and time, and half the soap required in hand washing, 
are saved by its use, and no injury can possibly result to 
the most delicate fabric from its action. It is a squeezing 
machine, and it washes with equal effectiveness a cambric 
handkerchief, or a bed quilt. 

The machine is carefully made of the best materials, and 
its strength and durability will be found in keeping with its 
extreme simplicity. There is nothing in its construction 
lable to get out of order; and no training is required to en-: 
able the least skillful person to work it satisfactorily. A girl, 
twelve years old can operate it. 

Three sizesof family machines are made, their capacity 
being about the bulk of five, eight,.and twelve shirts re- 
spectively. Prices: No. 1, $12; No. 2, $16; No. 3 

Machines to go by Power are manufactured for the use .of 
Hotels and Laundries, 

hacer’ giving full descriptions, will be forwarded b: 





AKLEY & KEATING. ‘8 South-st., New-York, 
(2 See Agriculturist Premium No. 3. 
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A Heretofore Unsupplied Want. 
T 


NATIONAL ALMANAC 
ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1863. 


V'URNISHING MORE FULL, ACCURATE, RECENT, AND INTER- 
ESTING INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF OUR COUNTRY THAN HAS EVER 
BEEN ISSUED IN ANY SINGLE VOLUME. 

In the extent, fulness, and accuracy of its statistics, and 
the variety and complicteness of its details, it is believed that 
the NATIONAL ALMANAC far surpasses any previous statistic- 
al work on the United States, and that it must become such 
a hand book of reference forevery thing appertaining to our 
national and agricultural condition as every person will need. 

Notwithstanding the large amount expended in getting up 
this work (over five thousand dollars), and the high price of 
paper, it is furnished at a very low price. 

12mo., 700 pages, bound in boards, Price $1. Or substan- 
tially bound in Muslin, $1.25. 

Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. Address 

GEORGE W, CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE MOTHER'S JOURNAL.—A 


Literary and Religious Monthly Magazine for 
Mothers and the household. One Dollar a year, 
335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 








THE BEST DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





The Royal Quarto Dictionary of Dr. Worcester is a massive 
volume of 1854 pages, a monument of patient toil and 
deep research. Its verbal opulence swells to One Hun- 
dred and Four Thousand Words, giving their etymolo- 

ies, their pronunciation, complete and elaborate defini- 

ions, critical remarks on the pronunciation, the etymol- 
ogy, the grammatical form and the use of words, with 
copious citations from the best writers of every age of 
English literature, 

It contains nearly 20,000 more words and meanings than any 
other English Dictionary ; 5,000 words synonymized, 1000 
superb illustrations, numerous tables of proper names 
pronounced, &c., &c. 

Unquestionably much superior to any other_general Dic- 
tionary of the lsnguege,—>. P. Marsu, LL.D., Author of 
Lectures on the English Language. 

I have for several years used Webster, as the best Diction- 
ary of its kind—always excepting its pak pote wy OR Ire- 

ard and recommend for our schools and public institutions 

orcester’s Dictionary, as a very great improvement upon 
that of Webster's pictorial edition.—E. Ryerson, L. D., Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, 

More complete and exact than any of its pate mage 
W. WueweELt, D.D., Master Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
author of History of the Inductive Sciences, 

It is the most tage and practical, the very best as well 
as the cheapest English Dictionary that I _know.—Jos. Bos- 
yosen. D.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University of Ox- 

‘ord. 


Thoroughly trastworthy.—C, C. Frxron, L.L.D., late Pres- 
ident of Harvard College. 

The best cxisting English Lexicon.—LONDON ATHEN £UM. 

Singularly cheap, full, and trustworthy.—Lonpon Ex- 
AMINER, 


GET . 
The Latest-The Largest-The Best! 


BREWER & TILESTON, PusiisHeErs, 
131 Washington-st,, Boston, Mass, 


The Cranberry and its Culture. 
The Subscriber has issued acircular from the press, treat- 
ing on the Cranberry and its Culture. Said Circular will 
give persons the proper information as to the commence- 
ment of the culture. He will take pleasure in forwarding 
them to all parts of the United States, to those sending stamp 
to pay postage. Persons wisbing plants in large or small 
quantities, may receive them by express, for wet or dry soll. 
Address GEORGE A, BATES, 
Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


AKER’S PATENT DOUBLE PLOWING MA- 


CHINE. 

CHICHESTER’S COMBINED FURROWING, COVERING, 
CULTIVATING, HOEING, HILLING, and POTATO DIG- 
GING MACHINE. Manufactured and sold by 

KIFFING, BROTHER & CO,, 

Send for Circular. 60 


Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
HICORY SEED.—GENUINE LARGE ROOT- 
ED or Coffee Chicory Seed, Price one Dollar RF und, 
SHEPPARD & SEW 


For sale by , 
214 Pearl-st., New-York. 





















BUTTER, 
CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 
OF ALL KINDS 


SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 
COOK & NICHOLS, Successors to 


ISAAC EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 


Refers to J, D. Lamater, Cashier Marine Bank, N, Y. City. 
Lewis & Brown, No. 42 Front-st., N. Y. City. 


KETTELL’S ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
HISTORY of the GREAT REBELLION. 


Vol. I. of both Editions ready for Agents. 
Apply to N.C. MILLER, No. 2% Park-row, New-York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtairied at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded. All of these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 
American ‘ ° 
American 
American 
American 
Allen on the 
Allen's L.) 
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RUIT BOXES.—THE CHEAPEST AND BES 
IN USE. _Hallock’s Patent. Send for a free Circular. 
N. HALLOCK, Queens P. V,, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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TO FARMERS, 


TO DAIRYMEN, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 
Furs and _ skins, 


Fruits, dry and green, 


Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Hamas, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, &c., &c. 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns always 
within Zen Days of their reaching the City, by 
forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
82 Jay-street, New-York, 

N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
for receiving and selling is jive per cent.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts. , 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 

(G3 Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 

SEND FOR 


A FREE COPY 
PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO i 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New-York 
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New and Splendid Varieties of 
Strawberries. 


RUSSELL’S GREAT PROLIFIC. This is believed to be 
the largest and best Strawberry ever introduced. Berries 
over sx inches in circumterence, very productive and of the 
finest favor. Price $3 per dozen, 

The following three varieties are the prize berries of Eu- 
rope for 1862. They are of enormous size, weighing from 
one to two ounces each. 

Empress Eugenie, Margarite, Princess Frederick William, 
Price $2 per dozen, ‘ fs 

La Constante, Oscar, Victory, Wizard of the North, Wonder- 
ful, Prince of Wales, Filbert Pine, Crimson Queen, Bonte de 
St, Julien, and Honneur de Belgique, at 75 cts. per dozen, or 
the ten varieties for $5. 

These are selected from over 100 varieties, and are believed 
to be of great excellence. 

Great Austin, ertomene Gent ee Domeers Pro- 
life, and Pyramidal Chili, at er 100, or er 1000. 

All dare addressed to WM. S. CARPENTER, 

329 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


RARE CHANCE, 


A patch of WILSON’S ALBANY STRAWBERRIES for 
sale, containing about nine acres, most of which is just com- 
ing into bearing, with lease of ground for three years or 
more, on which has been putone hundred and fifty thousand 

lants—three times the number usually planted The ground 
2as been well manured and subsoiled, and is well adapted to 
their culture. The above is situated twelve miles from Phil- 
adelphia, on the Delaware River, with raflroad and boat 
communication to Philadelphia and New-York several times 
a day—one-half mile from steainboat wharf and depot. To 
« man with moderate means, the above presents an opporse- 
nity seldom found. Address R. WARD, Beverly, N. J. 


1,000,000 Strawberry Plants for 


SALE. The Great Austin or Shaker Seedling, at $5 per 1000. 
Triomphe de Gand and Wilson's Albany at $3 per 1000. Ho- 
vey Seedling and finger variety, at $2 per 1000, 

JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 











New, Useful or Ornamnetal, 

Mexican Sweet Corn; new and pure (no variety of table 
corn will compare with this in sweetness ; a great acquisi- 
tion.) Feger Bean, (the earliest bean grown.) ; Chichua- 
chua Tomato (has been exhibited weighing 2% ts.) ; Scarlet 
Egg Plant (a magnificent ornament): Calfornia Bean (new) ; 
Ornamental Gourds (a great variety in one package): 
Speckled Lima Bean (excellent); Hubbard Squash (true), 
Packages of any of the above sent to any part of the 
United States, + paid, with fall directions for cultivation, 
at 15 cents each; the — for $1,00. Also, New White To- 
mato (early and superior flavor) ; Upright Tomato; Les- 
ter’s Perfected Tomato; Boston Curled Lettuce (trve) ; Bos- 


- ton Market Celery (new) ; New-York Improved Egg Plant ; 


at 10 cents each ; the six for 50 cents. |. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
Seed grower, and dealer in every variety of garden and 
flower seed. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage. 


The largest cabbage in the world! sometimes weighing 
60 ts., and averaging 30 hs. each, by the acre. It is exceed- 
ingly tender, sweet and rich. Scores of farmers in the 
United States and Canada have raised them, weighing from 


25to55 hs. 2% cents per package ; 5 for $1,00. Also, Stone 
Mason Cabhage, a large, sweet and tender cabbage, remark- 
7 an ‘or heading. 235 cents per 0z.; 4 oz. 75 cents ; 
D. 7. 





EaR_y Parts CAULIFLOWER—2 cents per package. 

Warp'’s NECTAR MELON—The best of all green-fleshed 
melons; exeeedingly sweet, rich and delicious. 25 cents 
per package. 

Sorghum Seed (pure), 12 cents per package, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Seed grower., Marblehead, Mass. 
Every variety of garden and flower seed at city prices. 


Seeds for the Farm and Garden, 


Mailed post-paid to all the Loyal States. 


The following list of seeds, (the pority and vitality of which 
can be confidently recommended,) will be mailed to an 
dress upon receipt of the price affixed. 
Beets, White French Sugar.... . ... 

> Mangel Wartzel, ng Red..... 





per oz, p. i lb. 
ae me 


. 


yeyesets 


SS EEE > 
Orange Improved, very deep 
color, extra fine. 15c. 
“ White Bel; e 0c, :... 
Onion, ibe. . 
a P oo» 15C, 
Squash, Hubbard (true)......... ...........06- 
Ruta Baga, Laing’s or Skirving’s ............. 


BP 


: 


Lettuce, India, true, extra fine 
™ Boston Curled (Gregory’s)........... 
Cauliflower, Half Early Paris, the t varie- 
OF QTOWR..... 200500 e 
Cabbage, Marblehead Mammoth.............. 
Tomato, French Tree (De Laye), grows up- 
right like a bush................... eA AR Sees 
Prices for larger quantities will be given upon a; 
tion, Fora more actdhded list of Seeds, with ic 
rections for culture, see our new descriptive Seed Catalogue 
(10th edition), just published, and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a three cent same Address 
B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


FLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of’rare and beau- 


tiful Flower Se Cutti eg . 
Sante ok we Rane nese uttings, &c., by = Sent 
; B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 


hy —Racepeer yaa GRQWER--A GUIDE IN SE- 

.» pre n 

worming, “priming. Coopiea, Aes Tang ‘Sotien hone 

curing, a great sa 0! ing for fine flavored 
kinds at 30 canta opeee il veda wi 
50 fw os. SAMBBMOBSMAN DY Address, 


, Westerville, Franklin Co,, O. 


ysieee: 











Buchanan’s Blotched Hybrid 


Petunias, 


Which will probably be figured in this number of the Ag- 
culturist, will be sent out afterthe ist of March—at the t1ol- 
lowing low rates—well rooted plants, 

12 distinct sorts, for $3, packing free. 
6 do. do. for$2, do. do. 

Seeds of the above, that are genuine, to be had from J.M. 
Thorburn & Co., 15 John-st., New-York, at 50 cts, a paper. 

100 Varieties Gladiolus Gandavensis, for Summer flower- 
ing. 20 cts. and upwards per root. 

ritoma Burchellii and Uvaria, magnificent Summer flow- 
ering, half hardy plants, 50 cts. each. 

With a general assortment of house and bedding plants. 

Orders to be accompanied with cash, or Express to collect 
it. ISAAC BUCHANAN, Florist, 

9 West 1ith-st., New-York, 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Thorburn’s Descriptive Annual Catalogue 
OF 





VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL AND TREE SEEDS 
for 1863, 
With directions for their cultivation and management. 
ALSO 


Thorburn’s Descriptive Annual Catalogue 
OF 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Containing all the new Floral Gems of the season, 
As well as a list of 


120 Beautiful Varieties of 
FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 
mailed free of charge on application to 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New-York. 
BUCHANAN’S NEW HYBRID BLOTCHED PETUNIA 
SEED, by mail, 50 cts. per packet. 


Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. 


The subscriber has now on hand a full assortment of culi- 
nary, VEGETABLE, GRASS, and FLOWER SEEDS, em- 
bracing everything desirable, in both vegetable and flower 
seed department. New descriptive priced catalogues fur- 
nished gratis, and all information as to prices, for larger and 
stated quantities promptly given on application. 

Also, all the approved C. S, Garden Tools and Horticultur- 
al Books. ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 

No. 876 Broadway, New-York. 








CHICORY SEED. 
THE GREAT SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 


Asupply of the genuine article just received by the sub- 
scriber, and will be mailed post-paid to any address, upon re- 
ceipt of the price affixed. Packets containing 1 ounce, 15 Cts., 
8 ounces 60 cts., 1 pound $1.00. « 

Directions for culture accompany each package. 

B. K. BLISS, Springtield, Mass. 





SEEDS! SEEODS!! 


We have in store a full assortment of Fretp and GARDEN 
SEEDS, among which will be found all the varieties. 
Corn—Extra Early Sweet, Large Sweet, Evergreen, Large 

Yellow, White Flint, and Improved King Philip. 

Peas—Of all the approved varieties, 

Turnip—Early and Late, Red Top Strap Leaf Flat, White 
Flat, White Globe, Yellow Stone, Aberdeen, Skirving’s 
Purple Top Ruta Baga, Ashcroft’s Swedish, Waite’s 
Eclipse, Improved American Purple Top Ruta Baga. 

Carrot—Long Orange, White Belgian, and Altringham for 
stock. 

Beet—Long Red Mangel Wurtzel, Globe Mangel Wurtzel, 
and White Sugar. 


GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 


Fruit Seeds— Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry, Currant, 
Gooseberry, Strawberry, &c. 

Ornamental Tree and SHRUB SEEDS of every variety. 

Honey and Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, for Hedges: 

Clovers—White Dutch, Red, Alsike, Lucerne, &c. 

Grasses—Timothy, Red Top, Kentucky Blue, Orchard, 
Foul Meadow, Tall Oat, Hungarian, Saint Foin, Sheep's 
Fescue, Fine Mixed Lawn, &c. 

Wheat-—Spring Wheat, Tea, Black Sea, Golden Drop or 
Fife. 

Rye—Spring Rye, Spring Barley. Also a new variety of 
Beardless Barley. 

Seed Oats—Extra heavy and clean, 

Potatoes—Early Varieties—Junz, DycKMAN, and PRINCE 
ALBERT. Late Varieties—Pzacn BLow, MERCER, GaAR- 
NET CHILI, an excellent yielder. UNion—a new and 
very fine kind—not liable to rot. 

Flower Seeds of every variety in bulk or papers. 

Bulbs and KOOTS farnished to order. 

Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVER- 
GREENS an all kinds of PLANTS carefully packed and 
sent to order, from the best Nurseries and Conservatories 
in the United States, The latest and best works on Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Live Stock, &c. Send for a Cata- 
logue. R, H. ALLEN & CO., 

Successors to R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


SEEDS and PLANTS. 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
Pcar Trees, ist quality, 2 years old, $25 per 100. 
do. _ = $18 per 100, 
Delaware Grape Vines, 1 year old, $25 per 100. 
Concord do. do, $15 per 100, 
Diana do, do. $15 per 100, 
Straw berries.— Triomphe de Gand and Bartlett, 35 cts, 
per dozen; $1 per 100; and $8 per 1000.—Fillmore, $1.50 
per 100.—La Constante, $1 per dozen ; $4 per 100. 
Currants—Cherry, Versailles, aud White Grape, $1.50 per 
dozen; $10 per 100. Also 20 other varieties. 
Raspberries—Doolittle’s American Black Cap, $5 per 100, 
Hornet and Pilate, each $2 per dozen, and 10 other sorts 
And all other Small Fruits, Send for Catalogues, 
HARVEY B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New-York. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
SPLENDID NOVELTIES. 


B. K. BLISS, Seedsman & Florist, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Would invite the attention of all who love the cultivation 
of Flowers, to the TznrH Eprrion of his CATALOGUE OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDs, and GUIDE TO THE FLOW- 
ER AND KITCHEN GARDEN, Which will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a three cent stamp. 

It contains all of the, noveltiesof the past season, with 
many new and improved varieties of old established favor- 
ites, carefully selected from the stocks of the most noted 
European Florists, alsoa list of nearly 2000 VARIETIES OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDs, with explicit directions 
for culture, so that the most inexperienced person may cul- 
tivate a garden successfully, 

Flower Seeds by Mail, post-paid. 

All of the seeds named in the Catalogue, will be mailed 
post-paid to any address at the price aflixed., For the con- 
venience of those, who are unacquainted with the best varie- 
ties, we have prepared the following collections, embracing 
the most showy varieties of easy culture, by which a splendid 
display may be made ata small cost. They have been fa- 
vorably known in all parts of the country for the past nine 
years, and may be confidently recommended, Cultural di- 
rections accompany each package. 

No. 1.—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals... $1.00 

No.2— “ . _ ad of Biennials 

A and Perennials 1 

No. 3.—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation 1.00 

No, 4.—Contains five very choice varieties, selected from 
Prize FLowErs of English Pansies, German 
Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf- 
faut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks......... 1.00 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postage free. 

The following additional assortments will also be sent at 
the prices annexed, free of postage. 

No. 5.—Contains fifteen very select varieties of Green- 
house Seeds as! 
No. 6.—Contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials, including many new and 
a) Choice Warleties. ........ccccceccceseesss dey 5, 
No. 7.—Contains fifty varieties of Annuals, Bicnnials, and 
x, Perennials ......... .... we eae 
No. 8.—Contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, Bi- 
ennials, and Perennials, for sowing in th 
autumn 
The ceeds contained in the above assortments are of our own 
selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selection 
from the Catalogue, will be entitled toa discount propor- 
tionate to the quantity ordered. 
B. K. BLISS, Springfeld, Mass, 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR 1863. 


MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


is now ready to send out It contains descriptions of all the 
FINEST FLOWERS, both old and new, with Engravings 
showing the character of some of those that are new and 
particularly valuable, with a full list of the 


NOVELTIES FOR 1863! 


My Seeds are imported from the best Florists and Seed- 
Growers of ENGLAND, FRANCE, and GERMANY, and are un- 


surpassed. 
CATALOGUES 


Sent by mail, FREE OF POsTAGE, to all who apply. Send for 
a copy for yourself, and also send the names and address of 
the lovers of CHOICE FLOWERS iifi_your neighborhood, to 
whom I will promptly forward the yatalogue free. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 











Field, Garden, and Fiower Seeds. 


Fresh, pure, and reliable. : 
For sale by GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO. 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


ONION SEED. 


2000 Ibs. Wethersfield Large Réd Onion Seed. 
Wa lane Ser On ~y pe Px 

arranted pure an wth o . ces on applicati 
to SHEPPARD & SEWARD, 214 Pearl-st., N on-York. 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds, 
BY MAIL, POSRPAID, 


20 varieties our selection.... . 
45 co oe “oe k 








The above collections embrace all the leading varieties of 
vegetables usually grown in our gardens. .To those who de- 
sire larger quantities, we would recommend our $10 or $5 
and $3 collections, which may be safely forwarded by Ex- 
press to all parts of the country. A list of the contents of 
each collection will be found in our New Descriptive Secd 





Catalogue, which will be mailed to all spplicants neclosing a 
three cent stamp. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 
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We make a specialty of growing 


Small Fruits, 


and taking into account Quantity and Quality 


we have a Stock of Plants unequalled in the 


country, of the best varieties of 


Grapes, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Currants. 


We offer the above on the most favorable 
terms, and invite all parties wishing to make 
purchases to correspond with us, or to send for 
catalogues, which will be supplied gratis to all 


applicants. J. KNOX. 


(Box 155,) Pittsburg, Pa. 





RUE DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, propa- 
gated from the original vine. Also Concord, Diana, 
Rebecca, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Allen’s and Rogers’ 
new hybrids, and all other valuable varieties, new and old, 
Downing's Everbearing M ulberry, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
&c. Send for Descrinaire Lists. 
GEORGE W, CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


SMALE FRUITS. 


The Subscriber offers a large quantity of Small Fruits at 
prices to suit the times. 


GRAPES, 
CURRANTS 
RASPBERRIES, 
BLACK BERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES, 
GOOSEBERRIES, 


Ete. Catalogues sent free to all applicants. Address 
A. 8. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SHEPPARD & SEWARD, 
SEED GnowEs. _— IMPORTERS. 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BU SLBOUS ROO: TS, IMPLEMENTS, &e. 


214 Pearl Street, New-¥ 
Catalogueg mailed to all applicants ? 





CHINESE SUGAR CANE (Imported Seed.) 


The subscriber offers for sale a small quantity of the Grn- 
VINE SORGHUM SEED, received from Messrs. Vilmorin & 
Co., of Paris, which may be relied upon as perfectly pure. 
Packages containing HALF A POUND Will mailed, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of 33 cents in yostage 
currency or clean stamps. 3B. K. BLISS, Springfield Mass. 


Pure Chinese Cane Seed. 


For sale by BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfi field, 0. 
OOM-SE-A-NA (known as the Hooker or Dtsheltonna 9 Cane 
Seed, purz, forsaleby BLYMYERS, BATES & DA 
Ti eefeld, 0. 
NEEAZANA or WHITE IMPHEE, considered the most 
choice variety of Cane coeds FEW ‘IWS ONLY—for sale 
by LYMYERS, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, 0. 


(@” Pamphiets with best mode of culture, &c., sent free 
on application. 


400 £ BUSHELS SEED POTATOES AT $2.50 
R BBL.—Comprising the following varieties: 

Early pnts mes Chili, Central City, Cuzco, Callao, and 

Pinkeye Rustycoat. P. SUTTON, Ransom, Luz. Co., Pa. 


LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The subscriber 
raises about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, select- 
ed from over one thousand varieties, of the most show: pao 
attractive. He will furnish, neatly ~ up a Ty 33 kin 
the list for $1, and send 1d by mail with postage’prepaid. 
RRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 














Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 


Grown by contract by one of the most successful growers 
in the valley of the Connecticut, Packets containing ONE 
OUNCE will be mailed, post-paid, to any address—upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cts.in postage currency or new stamps. Prices 
for larger quantities will be given upon application, 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, &c.. 


FOR THE SPRING OF 1863. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY respectfully invite ‘at- 
tention to the large stock of Nursery articles of every de- 
scription now on their grounds, and offered for Spring plant- 
ing. The following may be enumerated as a few of the more 
important, 

STANDARD FRvItT TREES for Orchards, 

DwarF Fruit Trees for Gardens, 

DwarF MAIDEN TREEs for Potting. 

SmaLu Fruits, including the newest and finest varieties of 
Gooseberries, Blackberries, Currants, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, &c. 

Harpy Grapes for out-door culture, Over 70 varieties, in- 
cluding a large stock of strong plants of Delawar e, 
Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Rebecca, Roger's 
Hybrids, and others worthy of cultivation. 

ForzicN Grapes for Vineries (60 varieties,) strong, well- 
grown plants, in pots, of all the popular old sorts, and 
new ones of merit, such as Bowood Muscat, Golden 
Hamburg, Muscat Hamburg, Buckland’s Sweetwater, 
Lady Downs, &c. 

Figs, ORANGES, and Lemons, fruiting plants. 


ORNAMENTAL. 


Pecsprers Os ORNAMENTAL TREES, upward of 300 species and 

varie 

wae on “DRoorine TreEs, 25 distinct and beautiful 
varieties, 

TREES WITH REMARKABLE AND ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE of 
50 distinct sorts. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL LAWN TREES 

Harpy EVERGREEN TREES, of all kinds and sizes, of beauti- 
= Sem. frequently transplanted, and sure to move 
safely. 

NEW AND RARE EVERGREENS, from California, &c. 

FLOWERING SurvuBs—A great collection of over 300 differ- 
ent species and varieties of the most ornamental— 
large plants. 

mena _— TRAILING SHRUBS, over 60 species and va- 
rie 

Rosgs, the’ largest stock in America, comprising over 600 of 
the most beautiful sorts of all classes. 

PONIES, Chinese Herbaceous, 40 of the finest sorts. 

SuPERB DovUBLE DagLIAs, 100 select sorts, 

hat AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS, the finest new and old 


orts. 
PERPETUAL OR MONTHLY CARNATIONS—A large and su- 
perb collection. 
Harpy HERBACEOUS FLOWERING PLANTS, upward of 200 
species and varieties, 
GLADIOLUS, the finest new and old sorts, 
GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING-OUT PLANTs in great variety, 
The entire stock is healthy, vigorous, and well grown in 
all respects, The correctness of everything may be relied 
upon, and the terms of sale will be liberal. 
Parties who wish to purchase should communicate with 
us by mail, or personally inspect our stock on the ground. 
The following Catalogues will be sent toa pplisants pre- 
paid, won the receipt of postage ororeN as follows, viz.: 
For Nos, 1 and a cents each; for No, 8 FrvE cents ; and 
or m8 4 pr cel 
A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruit 


No.’ i tree Desreiive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 
a ree 
No. 3—A Catalo e of Green-House pnd Bedding Plants. 
No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue or 2 List. 
LW ANOBT & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 


FROST & CO., Genesee Valley Nurseries, offer for the 
SPRING OF 1863 a well grown fe large stock of FRUIT 
TREES, both arse and ny tf SMALL FRUIT 8, which 
includes a fin ock of choice NATIVE GRA PES; also, of 
ORN AMENTAL TREES. SHRUBS, ROSES, GREE NHOUSE 
PLANTS, &c.—all at Low PRICES, CATALOGUES sent on ap 
plic me ag enclosing a stamp for each. 

No. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, &c. No. 2. Of 
Ornamental Trees, &c. No, 3. Of Greenhouse Fen No 

. Wholesale List for SPRING OF 1863, FROST & CO, 

Beshenter, N. Y. 








RAOUX, 86 Cedar-st., New-York City. 
° COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
and Sole Agent in the United States for 


Messrs. John Stewart & Sons, nurserymen, Dundee, Scotland, 
Mr. D, Dauvesse, nurseryman, Orlean France, 
Mr. J. de Lange, Florist, Haarlem, Holland, 


Will soon receive from France, and cant for sale, 
NUKSERY STOCKS, 
Comprising: Pear — —— Quince — Mahaleb Cherry — 
Apple, Doucin and Paradise 


Goods apy ee and sold on commission, received, passed 
through the Custom House, and reshipped with despatch, 


50.000 PEACH TREES, 
And all other varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
For Cotslognes address ISAAC PULLEN, 
Jan, Ist, 1863. Hightstown, N.J. 


20. 000 NO. 1 PEACH TREES—100,000 

Triomphe ¥" mene. and Wilson's Albany 
Strawberry—all as cheap “ ne oe t. Enclose PS aad 
stamp for circular, , Morristown, N 








PRUIT 
TREES AND PLANTS, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
AND 


EXOTIC PLANTS. 
PARSONS & CO. 

Invite the attention of buyers to their stock, 
which is in vigorous health, and of large size. 

They offer all kinds at rates, which for size 
and excellence, are‘as low as they can any- 
where be purchased, 

They can sell trees, etc., by. the hundred : 
Apples at $14. Plums at $30. 
Pears at $28. Peaches at $10. 
Cherries at $25. Strawberries. 
Concord Grapes, 4 years, at $25. 
Delaware and other hardy Grapes. 
Exotic Grape Vines, strong growth. 
Small Fruits of the newest sorts. 
Linnzeus Rhubarb by the 1000, 


Their ORNAMENTAL TREES for Streets 
and Lawns are of large size and fine form. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in quantities for 
massing, at very low prices. 
ROSES sind EXOTIC PLANTS Of the we 
and choice varieties. 
Catalogues furnished on application 
No orders will be sure of attention, unless ad- 
dressed to us by mail, at FLUSHING, 
near NEW-YORK. 





Pear Trees 


or superset quality, at the NEW-BRUNSWICK NURSER- 
IES, New-Jerse ‘ersons interested are invited to ig 
my trees. Send for Catalogue. EDWIN ALLEN 


100,000 PLANTERS, 


AGRICULTURIST READERS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS 
WANT THE 


White or Gray Willow! 


A good thing, and will pay two to ‘three ‘prices, or get 
SPURIOUS or BOTH, by buying of irresponsible peddlers and 
strangers, 

Also Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Root Grafts, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, &c. Packing for mail.orother- 
wise carefully done, 


CLUBS WIN! 
Send two red stamps for postage on our Catalogues and 
Willow Circular, Post yourself, and then Orper Drercr! 
F, K, PHOENIX. 





Bloomington Nursery, Il. 


AVID J. GRISCOM, WOODBURY, :N. J.— 
Evergreens and Deciduous Trees, Fruit Trees, Small 
Fruits, &c., for Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters, 








OTTON SEED—20,000 POUNDS SEA ISLAND 
and Upland Cotton Seed .—(Prices on application, which 
must state Ke quently wanted.) For sale by 
D & SEWARD, 214 Pearl-st., New-York. 


VERGREENS.—JOHN W. ADAMS, Portinnd, 
Main en, F = furnish, at his usual prices, A 
Vitee, Fir, Sugar . and other =, 
est Trees, Catal rohtruct sent to applican 





@ TRAWBERRY PLANTS of superior quality, and 
best vari LLEe. low prices, for sale b: pA 
Ms, W West Bloomfield, New-Jersey. 
Catalogues gratis, 


ASPARAGUS rately of the + ga ph at 


Fae = three Neg ba en a ee 
clu ackin an pease an 
6.) . G. R. nt any distance Flushing, “e |e 


EED PEAS. —1000 BUSHELS—CONSISTING 
of Daniel 0" font 's, Early coats, patty S mperoEN rors, Ear- 
ly Washingto ce Al Whi its » its» Merrows Ww ck Eyed 


Marrows, &c. reas sale b; 
Prices ¢ on application. ., 214 Pearl-st., New York. 











INAvive Evenaneent oe RO 
Fir, At sr Vite White ite -Oprnce ie Hemlock, White hite Pine, and 


acking ROOT, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
8. 





quantities, Prices given in Who oe vrulte 
mental Trees, &c., SPRING OF Ww 
plication, 


~ 
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SEEDS. SEEDS. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
FIELD SEEDS. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


FRUIT SEEDS. 
BIRD SEEDS. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


AND MACHINES, 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, ROOTS. 
Fertilizers, Peruvian Guano, Bone 
Dust, Poudrette, Phosphate, 
Plaster, &c., &c., &c. 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 


23 Fulton-st., (near Fulton Market), New-York. 


The subscriber has on hand a large and complete assort- 
ment of Garden, Field, Flower, Grass, bird, Fruit, and Treo 
Seeds—Agricultural and Horticultural Implements of the 
most improved patterns and make—Guano, Bone Dust, Pou- 
drette, Land Plaster, &c.—which he offers for sale, at whole- 
sale or retail, at low prices. 

The greatest care will be taken to have all seeds sold 
by me pure, choice, and reliable, and all articles I shall 
endeavor to have prove as represented, and to the satis- 
faction of those who favor me with their custom. 

In my assortment will be found almost every variety of 
Artichoke Seed, Asparagus, Beans, Beets, Broccoli, Cabbage, 
Brussels Sprouts, Burnet, Cardoon, Carrot, Caulifiower, Cel- 
ery, Chervil, Collards, Corn for Garden and Field, Fetticus, 
Cress, Cucumber, Egg Plant, Endive, Kale, Leek, Lettuce, 
Melons, Mushroom, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, Onion, Pars- 
ley, Peas of 50 varieties, Parsnip, Pepper, Pumpkin, Purslain, 
Radish, Rape, Rhubarb, Roquetie, Salsify, Scorzonera, Skir- 
ret, Sorrel, Spinach, Squash, Tomato, Turnip, Herb Seeds, 
Tree Sccds, 

Fruit Seeds.—Apple, Pear, Quince, Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, Blackberry, Peach Pits, Plum, Apricot, Cherry, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry, and Grape Seeds. 

Hedge Seeds. — Locust, Buckthorn, Osage Orange, 
Arbor Vitz. 

Potatoes.—Early Sovereign, Dykeman’s, Peach Blow, 
Prince Albert, &c, 

Lawn Grass.—A fine mixture of desirable grasses for 
Lawns and City Grass Plots. 

Grass Seed.—Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass, Fescue, 
Sweet Vernal, Millet, Oat, Green grass, Clover, Red, White 
Dutch, Luzerne, Alsike, Trefoil, Scarlet, and Sweet Scented 
Clover. 

Cotton Seed.—Sea Island and Upland Cotton Seed, very 
superior. . 
Tobacco Seed.—Havana, Conn. Seed Leaf, Maryland. 
Bird Seed.—Canary, Hemp, Rape, Maw, Rough Rice.— 

Cuttle Fish. 

Wheat.—Spring, Tea, and Scotch Fife. 

Seed Barley. 

Spring Rye. 

Oats.— White and Black, very choice. 

Cuba Cast, Grafting Wax, Whale Oil Soap. 

Bass Matting. 

Seed Catalogues furnished on application. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 
Plants, Trees, Roots, &c., from the most reliable 
growers and nurseries in the country. 


Reots and Plants.—Asparagus, Rhubarb, Cabbage, 
Caulitiower, Broccoli, Tomato, and Egg Plants, in their 
season. 


Fertilizers.—Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphates, Poudrette, 
Plaster, &c, 


Agricultural Books at Publisher's Prices. 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 
23 Fulton-st. (near Fulton Market), 


> 


Paris, &c. 


ALLENS PATENT CYLINDER PLOW. 





This Plow derives its name from the form of the mold board, which is a segment of a perfect cylinder, with its ends cut 
in the style of ordinary mold boards, Its lines are thus always horizontal to the surface of the land, and consequently turn 
the furrow slice with the same uniformity as a wheel on its axle, and with the least possible friction. The friction is still 
further reduced, by the peculiar arrangement of the PoINTs or SHARES, and LAND sIDx, which, combined with its other 
improvements, reduces the draft from ONE-FOURTH to ONE-THIRD LEss than that required by the best class of plows now 
in general use, For lightness of draft, simplicity of construction, case of holding, and certainty of turning all soils of 
any required depth and width, it far surpasses any other plow. 

Price of No. 0, is $7.00; No. 1, is $9.00; No. 2, is $10; No. 3 is $12; with one extra polished share for each plow. Price, ex- 
tra, of Skim or Front Plow, $1.50; Wrought Side Coulter and Clamp, $1,25; Wheel, $1.00. 

All the above Plows are polished, strong, and highly finished, and are warranted to give entire satisfaction when prop- 
erly managed. Polished Steel Plows can be furnished of each of the above sizes, : 

Also every style of the latest improved PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, and a full assortment of AGRICUL- 
TURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS; FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS; PERUVIAN and MANIPULATED 
GUANO; SUPERPHOSPHATE, guaranteed to be the best in the market, and perfectly reliable; Poudrette; Plaster of 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 WATER-ST., NEW-YORK. 








NATIONAL 
Agricultural Works. 





SHARE'S COULTER HARROW. Every farmer should 
ossess one of these Harrows. Asa thorough pulverizer of 
he soil and seed coverer, it can not be surpassed. Price $12, 
Agents wanted.—lIllustrated Catalogues of new and valuable 
Farm Implements, Also priced Seed Circulars furnished 
upon appication to HAINES & PEL 

27 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
Agents wanted for the “ NEW WORLD CLOTHES WRING- 
ER.” Send for a Circular. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
mupaper ronsnoms this and foreign countries to the number 
of over ‘ 

The Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects p< qualed advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines, to write fora catalogue 
containing full information, with cuts, prices, etc. or call 
and examine personall 


y. 
Orders mptly attended to, by addressin 
INGERSOLL re BO UGHERTY, Greenpoint. Kings Co., L.L 


ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 
This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 21 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid. Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist. 

HYSIOGNOMY, or “Signs of Character,” PHY- 
SIOLOGY, the Bodily Functions; PHRENOLOGY, 


Brain and Nervous System ; PSYCHOLO: 
LOGY, or Natural History of Man, are topics 
PHRENOLOG! 

















A Manual of Agriculture 


FOR THE 

SCHOOL, THE FARM, AND THE FIRESIDE- 
B. Emerson, author of a “Report on the Trees 

BY D Bhrubs of Massachusetts,” and CHARLEs L. FLINT, 

Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, author 
of a Treatise on “Milch Cows and Dairy Farm- 
ing,” and “Grasses and Forage Plants,” etc. 

Though prepared more expressly for the use of schools, the 

Manual! was also designed for general use, as an elementary 

and comprehensive treatise on scientific and practical ag- 


iture, 
mierice 7% cents, Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
BREWER & TILEST 


should have this book, 





New- York. 





farmer and every man who cultivates a garden 
M * 


181 Washington-st., Boston, 





THE “EXCELSIOR 


BURR STONE MILLS,’ 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS, 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
ED! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received from Wxst- 
ERN STATE Farrs in 1861. 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, water, or steam 
power, does its work equally as well as the best flat stone mills 
in milling establishments, and requires but one-half the power 
to do the same amount of work. They are made in the best 
manner, and will last thirty years, and cost nothing for re 
pairs, 

THE HORSE-POWER runs upon iron balls, and 
requires but TWO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to keep it 
in motion, With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. more work than aNy OTHER 
POWER IN USE. 

G2 EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TION, OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED..g§ 





Liberal discount to dealers—Agents wanted. State, Coun- 
ty, and Shop Rights for sale. 
For Circulars and further information address 
E, H. BENNET, Late Bennet Brothers, 
42 and 44 Greene-st.. New-York. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 


For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York. 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS, 


ee Fake OF MATTING—EOR BUDDING 
O8es, t 
100 pounds” For sale by SHEPPARD & SEWARD. saath 
214 Pearl-st., New-York. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best and cheapest microscope 
in the world for general use, It has just 
received the First Premium—Silver Medal 
—at the Ohio State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and is 
: so simple that a child can use it. It will 

a a be sent by mail, postage paid, on the re- 
Sectional View. A, ceipt of $2.25, or with six beautiful mount- 
HP een’. ed objects for Three Dollars. Address 
Reflector. Instru- HENRY CRAIG, 
ment 5 inches high. 182 Centre-st., New-York. 

Mr. Henry Crate—Dear Sir: I have received the Micro- 
scope zon forwarded to me, and am well pleased with it, It 
is a valuable instrument, one that should be in the. house of 
every vg 4 where they can appreciate its value. The study 
of nature is one that is interesting and useful. Being in 
company with some of my friends the next day after I re- 
ceived my Microscope, I was compelled to part with it, 

Please find inclosed $2.25 for another of your Microsco; 
Direct to Henry V, Space, White House, P. O., Hun on 
Co., New-Jersey. 
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GREAT DISCOVERY. 


An adhesive preparation, that is insoluble in Water or Oil 
and that will stick Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without stitching. It will also mend broken 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, and all articles of Household use 


effectually. 
HILTON’S 


INSOLUBLE CEMENT, 


Supplied in packages from 2 ounces to 100 pounds, It is a 
Liquid, and as easily applied as Common Paste, It adheres 
Oily Substances firmly and completely. 

Can be procured at wholesale in all large cities, and at re- 
tail throughout the country. 

HILTON BROTHERS, Proprietors, Providence, R, I. 

“A Goop THING.—Having occasion the other day to use a 
liquid Cement, we tried the article made by Hilton Brothers, 
Providence, and found it to work to acharm, We therefore 
recommend it.”— Woonsocket Patriot, Feb. 6, 1863, 

For sale in New-York by 

HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich-st, 
H, C. OAKLEY, 11 Park Row, 
T. HARDY, 208 Broadway. 











Roe’s Patent Premium Cheese Vat, 
AND 


IMPROVED HEATER. 
Patented Dec. 12, 1854, June 22, 1858, May 27, 1862, Jan. 27, 1868, 

This most convenient and simple Cheese Vat has been in 
use more than nine years, Several thousand have been sold, 
and their reputation is well known in allthe great dairy sec- 
tions of the country. 

It has been diligently improved, to embrace every con- 
venience wanted by the dairyman, and to make it simple, 
cheap, and durable. 

We call attention to the improvements made within the 
last two or three years, for regulating the heating of the milk 
and scalding the Curd, and for supplying hot water, and the 
very simple 2 and perfect arrangement, by which these are 
accomplished. 

Some new improvements have been added the present sea- 
son, One of which is a measure or scale, to show the number 
of gallons of milk in the vat. This isone of those little but 
valuable improvements, which shows the manufacturer is 
alive to the interests and wants of his customers, 

We pack them to go any distance with a. 

Dairymen in any part of the co ordering of us, 
will get allthe improvements ona setae ences for cheese 
making, that are known and in use in the great dairying 
counties of New-York and Ohio, 

Roe’s Patent EXPANSION CHEESE HOOP. We sold a 
large number of these hoops the past season, and learn the 
dairymen are well pleased with them, A single hoop makes- 
five sizes, and expands to lift off the cheese. For further 
particulars send for circular, ROE & BLAIR, 

Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. 


WORCESTER’S 


Series of Dictionaries. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARIES OF THE 
~ ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


I. The hae Quarto Dictionar: 
Il, The Universal and aera 
Ill. The Academic Diction: 
Iv. The em poh cag Diet onary. 
V. The Elementary Dict: — oma wade 
VI, The School"Dictionary... ‘ 
WoORCESTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY contains 1854 pages, 
1000 illustrations, ! words synonymized, 20, new words, 
It is preferred by those who understand our language best— 
by such writers as George P. Marsh, Edward Everett, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Charles Sumner, William Cullen Bryant, Jo- 
seph Henry, Oliver W. Holmes, Prof. Longfellow, &¢., &c. 
*,* WoRCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. New 
electrotyped edition, revised and enlarged. It is better 
fae op | as a text-book for High and Select Schools, and as a 
of reference for families and the sooo $02 -house, than 
25, Sent by 











oar other Dictionary of the same size. Price 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 
*,* Worcester’s SCHOOL DICTIONARY. New electro- 
typed edition, revised and enlarged. It contains all the 
words in the English language, much used. It is printed in 
clear, distinct type, and is extensively used in schools, It is 
Eric conta Sent by matt pantege fel, on recip of te 
en mail, postage on rece eel of the 
pri BREWER @ TILESTOM, Pu 


~— A88, 





= OR Ra MATS, SELECTED EX- 
for bud and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWIN zs, STEAY por &., suitable f jor pigreery pee 


for sale in lots to suit, by 
Importer, 248 Front-st.. New- York. 


UNS AT A SACRIFICE. 


MY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF GUNS, PISTOLS, 


havin been damaged by water during a fire, will be 
Sia ata unt 
25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


less than the regular prices, also a large stock of new goods, 
Address 
JOHN G. SYMS, 44 Chatham-street, New-York. 
OR SALE.—Shetland Ponies, suitable for ladies 


or children, the finest in. the count For a par- 
ticulars enquire of oak i, JOHNSO 


Box 2,553, Buffalo, x. » # 
PRINCE ALBERT’S 











WINDSOR PIGS, 


(IMPROVED SUFFOLKS). four montng old, at fifteen dol- 
lars each, or twenty-five dollars per pair, boxed for shipping, 
and delivered in New-York. They are from animals bred on 
Prince Albert’s Windsor farm, and selected ws and ne 
ed by me. I believe them to be the best breed of pigs in the 
world. The QUALITY OF THEIR MEAT IS DECIDEDLY BET- 
TER tnan that of other breeds, and they will make MORE 
MEAT FROM A GIVEN AMOUNT OF FEED than any others. Of 
late years they have figured largely as first_prize re at 
the best English shows, Address SO 

Orange, N ew-d erecy. 





HOROUGH-BRED AYRSHIRE AND DEVON 


BULLS AND HEIFERS, for sale b: 
A. M. TREDWELL, Madiecd, Morris Co., N. J. 


T° POULTRY FANCIERS.—A FEW 
pairs of full bred fowls of the following va- 
tock are for sale, most of them from imported 
stoc: 
= re White English Dorkings, very fine birds. 
white faced Black Spanish model specimens, 
Also, Games of the following varieties : Cubas, I Irish Greys, 
Irish Blues, Berkle Spang. es, Ciickners, sa ae Tartars, 
Pieds, Red and White, and Black ai hese fowls 
are pure bloods, bred ‘ithe utmost ioe an ye and pos- 
sess every point desired of courage, feather, proud, erect Car- 
riage, and superior laying qualities. For terms address Box 
447, Hartford, Ct. 











Fowls, Ducks, and Geese for Sale. 


White-face Black Spanish, Gray Dorking, Brahmas, Crest- 
ed Hamburghs, Rose-comb Black African Bantams, Englis 
Black-red, erby, and Sumatra Game | day 8 a hand and 
. Bremen and Chinese Swan G ply to 

. BEMENT, Bennington a Vt., until A Sprit " 1 


copeancr POULTRY.” A for Circular to E. 
MITCHEL & CO., Box 111, urg, Brooke Co., Va, 








Hors AMMONTATED BONE SUPERPHOS- 
ATE 0 Substitute for vian Guano. 
Sold at windeat tnd Fetal § NG, B 


BROTHER 
ob Constlanites, Sew-vork 


GUANO. 


CALIFORNIA AND PATOS ISLAND GUANO, rich in 
ammonia and phosphates, of which we are sole importers 
also the celebrated ICHA . All forsale in lots to suit 
purchasers, Applyto WAKEMAN, DIMON & CO., 

3 South-st., New-York. 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Fixz, Mrpr- 
um, and CoarsE BONE DUST, or RAW BONE S8U- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties, Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co.. N. Y., 
Or Newark, N. J. 


PURE GROUND BONE. 


Farmers and Dealers will do well to send in their orders 
for BONE Aa! as mee demand is heavy. We will give you 
a PURE ARTICLE. North River Agricultural Wo Worehouse. 
RIFFING, BROTHER & C 
60 Courtl landt-st., Now-York, 


BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

BAUGH & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
—— 

This Manure is manufactured from galt ~ = Bones, and 
nted to contain all their origins: ic matter—no 


warran 
burned or calcined bones are oon ae itis bc sr ‘ander a guar- 
anty from the manufacturers that { is tree from adulteratio) 


Last season the demand for for this manure exceeded tha 
of any former one, and with Ht ye the results 4 
been highly favorable. No pains will be spared to maintain 
its stan of popularity. ‘SEND IN YOUR ORDERS EABLY, 


Price, $46 per 2,000 Ibs., Cash. 


POUDRETTE. 


Farmers and Dealers Healt with a pure article, 
Send for Farmers’ Agricu ural ‘Almanac for the year 1863, 


wD Courtanttee: - ‘York. 




















100,000 BARRELS 


OF THE 


LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


POUDRETTE, 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES T. FOSTER, 
66 COURTLANDT-ST., 
NEW-YORK. 





In lots to suit purchasers. This Company have the largest 
capital and factory of the kind in the world, and possess the 
best facilities for manufacturing the night soil of New-York 
City, for which they have the exclusive contract, into a dry, 
inodorous, but powerful manure—superior to any other fer- 
tilizer in market, taking cost and YIELD into consideration. 
Price $1.60 per barrel, free from cartage, for any quantity 
over 7 barrels—or only $16 per ton. 

(2 Beware of spurious imitations, put up in barrels to re- 
resemble this Company’s brand. 

Attention is called to the following letter from a farmer: 

_FarmMineron, N, H., Ocroper 9, 1862, 
Jamzs R. Dry, Esq., President Lodi Manufacturing Co, 

For several years past I have used as # fertilizer, the Lodi 
Manufacturing Co,’s Lh many mp I commenced in 1859, I 
then had a tenant carryin my farm sees jbaree. P_. 
agreed to use such artificia meal sas lt shou 

of expense to him, but he had but little faith ia anything bat 


barn-yard manure, I purchased some Poudrette, 
it from the Delahe heme opened it; =— to ne with eyes 


wide open, and said, “you HAVE GOT CH TED, THIS STUFF 
1s WOTMING BUT DiRT.” I told him, icra I had; it 
cheated, but 


was nothing new; I was in the habit’ ae ret 
as it cost him nothing, I wanted him to 


r, sandy loam tnd, vn he bre 
e 


We had a piece of 
F me opal Fe Poudrette 
and then pu 


ed with a without manure, 
a ei t rows, then omitted eight 
in t 1, as he had a mind to try 

The san was, that where the Pondrette was the 
tatoes came up three or four days before the others, Re rs Te 
tops were twice the size 


OF uring the season season, at = 
gave twice the Cy ny.~ Bey of potatoes, pS the other in 


ing we measured two lots of 
proportion of five 


The lime had no perceptible effect. 


We had a piece of corn land, sandy loam, (my tillage 
is sandy od gevely pane ae corn had a liberal dressi 
say ten cords of barn dung to the acre, spread upon 
land, a part ploughed in the fall = halases in the 
spring. The tenan pared a com putin the hill, a 


mixtere of night a 
veral times shovelle 
This was put in the hill 
of the piece, this was 


hog manure and — pee 

grey ana welt incorporated together 
ro’ 

ceatteed and Popavette ten mekasennt 


ins The result was, ‘the Poudrette it the corn mp 

sooner, 0 of a better color, ane at Lng —~ 4 two weeks 

t came up, nearly twice t maintained it o 
head and shoulder above the ot cr “durin the season, At 

harvesting, we meas th aig F Hee ~ Ba ‘ot five 

bushels w: with the compost, we had th th 
‘ou! 





ee I — ever aoe oad shel shail | continue _ do 80, 
is fi as 


ctimes think we we pt days | an ontire gue 


the me of Poudre’ 4 
brings the crop to mye att teat a cae ee 
There has been an d here since 
been introduced, and > y own many Ne nod the 


formation of others, I think i, does as well on 


as upon sandy loam, I have not been so = Rn gnen my 
first experiment, but orery vens 53 year I lefta a oe rows 80 as to be 
sure one it maintains its # year there 
isa ve arked nce in ot thon pi. ce of rows 
—— thout the Poudrette, ina piece of corn not yet har- 

ested, esanee of yout onweus to one not ac- 
pan to it Ae A flattering. I will an anec- 
dote on In ii Iprevailed upon a n bor to 

a couple of RY, for w I think, he pete 2 piso. 
Ly a me Fe ens th Lae t it ioe ali 
alone, and open ¢ some one 
will ooune gioag and ae - ee . foties. he he eat have both 





barrels. ele ag Zz alo! od & age bi cose 
over season since, and thinks’ very high +. its fertilizing 
ualities, Some of my bors ha that the 
thought it had been worth to them rf per Garret ve used 
pp fertilizers, such as Guano, 8u . Most 
which are —s Lt. none comet —* 4 = the Pon- 
drette, One has over other 


fertilizers ia, fiat the an the ell nel offensi cdeasive and it will not 


And again, it is not apempiaaive. | My method is, To pur 
IT IN THE HILL WITH THE wart by measure is 
ample for ten hills, at Sil cones will manure athou- 
sand hills, I have known it to do well when a eae 4 

alight ater to put tein the hill with the ethand, 

a mai asa 
2 r than a boy "and te 


can drop it can 4 fay 
not require the large hole necessary to vallsdengaraae 


post, and is a protection against the wire worm, 
Heapectilyy GEO, L. WHITEHOUSE. 


The Company’s pamphlet, containing directions for use 
and other valuable information, will be sent free to any one 
applying for the same, Address 


J. T. FOSTER, 
Care of the Lodi Manufacturing 


i 


Co, 
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GOOD GRAPES! 


First-rate Vines, well rooted, of the two sorts now 
conceded to be among the best, if not the very best 


FOR 


general culture throughout the country. They 
will be sent by mail, safely packed, and post-paid, 
on terms that will put it in the power of almost 


EVERYBODY, 


now a subscriber, to secure for their homesteads 
one, three, five, ten, or more vines of each sort. (See 
terms below.) Those large supplies 
for vineyard culture or otherwise, will of course 
consult the advertising pages; we have none to 
sell. Our aim is to enable those wanting a few 


wanting 


vines as 2 beginning, to get them without much 
trouble, and with no expense. We have had spe- 
cially grown and selected a very choice stoek of 


vines, which we now propose to distribute only 


AS PREMIUMS 


to those securing subscribers to the American Agri- 
on and after March Ist, on the terms 
Sure- 


culturist, 
named below, which can not be varied from. 
ly any one can readily seeure two or more subscri- 
bers for a paper like the Agriculturist, which is still 
supplied at the low price of $1 a year, notwith- 
standing the great advance in cost of printing 
paper, etc.—Our vines are of the two best sorts, viz.: 


Delaware and Concord. 


The Delaware is almost universally ¢on- 
ceded to be the best flavored grape for eating and 
for wine making. Taking into account all its good 
qualities, it is placed highest on the list in many 
parts.of the country. The scarcity and high price 
of the vines have prevented their general diffusion. 
(Less than three years ago we paid $3 each for our 


first stock of vines, and very small ones at that.) 


The Comcord is a very early grape, adapting 
it to cultivation much further north than the Isa- 
bella and most others. It is exceedingly product- 
ive and vigorous, and thrives even under neglect. 
It has been thoroughly tested, East and West, and 
though not, in the opinion of many, equal in flavor 
to the Delaware, it is pronounced very good by all. 
For general, careless culture; under all circum- 
stances, we place the Concord first on the list. 
Mary others put the Delaware far before it. (See 
report of the Fruit Growers’ Meeting; on pages 
82-3.) Our advice therefore is, that all who can 
do so should get one or more vines of each variety, 
and multiply the kind that proves to be best suited 
to their individual locations, soils, and preferences. 


Our successful expérience in packing and send. 
ing out 40,000 Strawberry plants by mail, with not 
halfa dozen cases of failure, has established the 
practicability of sending grape vines in the same 
manner, with scarcely a fear of loss. We therefore 


AGRICULTURIST. 





offer to send these Grape Vines on the following 

Conditions :— On and after March 1st (not be- 
fore), to those sending Subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist for Volume XXII. (1868) at One Dollar 
each, we will forward, securely packed and post-paid: 


1 Vine. 
3 Vines, 


For Two Subscribers at $1 each, 
For Five Subscribers at $1 each, 
For Eight Subscribers at $1 each, & Vines, 
For ‘Kem Subscribers at $1 each, § Vines, 
For Fifteem Subscribers at $leach, 16 Vines, 


And for over fifteen subscribers, one vine for each 
name. We specially request that the names of any 
club for the vines be all sent at the same time. 


[=~ Those sending for premium vines can make 
their own choice ; if for one vine, which kind ; if for 
two or more, what number of each, and give in full the 
Post Office address to which they are to be sent. 


N. B.—1. The above premiums are only for subscribers 
sent in on or after March 1st, and will only continue open 
so long as our supply lasts, as it is impossible to add to 
our present good stock. Probably the supply will hold 
out through the month of March, and perhaps through 
part of April, but not certainly. 

2. These premiums are special ; no other premiums of 
any kind will be paid on names sent for these vines, 

3. The mailing of the vines will cofmmence on or be 
fore March 15th, if the season admit, and continue until 
the middle of April or later, according to the locality to 
which they are to be sent. To all who apply early 
enough, a Circular Letter will be sent out about a week 
in advance, stating the time the plants will be mailed 
tathem. The Circular will also give directions for the 
treatment of the vines, with hints on culture,ete. The 
plants going furthest South, will of course be sent 
first, and those furthest North the latest; but every ap- 
plication will be entered in order, as soon as it comes to 
hand, sothat no one will be unsupplied, who applies be- 
fore the entire stock of vines is exhausted. y 

It will of course he a pleasure, as well as for our in- 
terest in the future, to have every vine a good one, put 
up carefully and in the best manner, and to have it re- 
ceive such care and attention as to make it give entire 
satisfaction. As stated above, we have within a year 
past matted. 40,000 strawberry plants, and have not 
heard of half a dozen cases of -failure or dissatisfaction. 
We hope for equally good success with the Grape Vines. 


aq Special to Subscribers in Canada, 
and on the Pacific Coast.—There will be con- 
siderable risk in sending vines to the Pacifie Coast after 
April Ist. The practice of some of the Postmasters in 
the Canadas and other British Provinces, of charging 20 
cents an ounce, after the United States postage is pre- 
paid, will prohibit sending these vines there, except when 
they can be sent to a United States Post-Office near the 
Line, or be sent by express. When eight or more are sent 
together, they can frequently go by express, We do not 
advise planting the Delaware in New-Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Lower Canada, or in Upper Canada, except south 
of Lake Ontario. The Concord will often thrive furthér 
North; and in favorable locations, the Delaware also. 








American Agriculturist. 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THoROVeH-coING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different saperimania of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing. FIELD.CROPS ; orcuarp 


and GARDEN FRUITS; aanpen VEGETABLES and 
TREES, ar hAnthy and FLoweRs for . the 
LAWN-or YARD; care-of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and-to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an Interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practica. WORKING MEN. 


The teachings of oe, AGRICULTURIST are confined to 
State or Territory, but pet Hare 26: ed to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole A can ConTINENT. 

A German edition is published, of the same size 
and price as the English, and containing all of its reading 
matter, and its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS--——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 

One copy, one year 

Six copies, one year 

Ten or more copies one year 

(= Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber. and-is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 
All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 
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